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THE ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF RISING AND 
FALLING PRICES.* 


I DO not propose in this paper to enter into a technical discussion 
of the methods by which a rise or fall of prices may be measured, 
or to attempt to draw conclusions from statistics. Nor am I 
concerned with the causes of price changes. My object is rather 
to suggest a few generalisations, some of which may be made with 
confidence, others with considerable reserve, as to the part played 
by price changes in the economic life of a community. 

At the outset it is convenient to distinguish movements that 
are more or less general and movements that are the result of 
causes which only affect a part of the economic field. If we briefly 
consider the latter first it will clear the ground for the discussion 
of more general changes and at the same time guard against the 
very real danger of attempting to explain a partial movement of 
prices as though it were the result of a general cause. 


PARTIAL PRICE MOVEMENTS. 

Partial price movements are the result of changes in the supply 
or demand of particular articles or groups of articles; that is to 
Say, they are produced either by a change in the relative 
desirability of different classes or goods or services such as may 
be caused by changes of fashion, the development of new needs 
or a redistribution of wealth; or else they are produced by 
influences which affect the available supply or the cost of 
production of particular goods or services. 

Illustration in the case of individual articles. Movements of 
this kind are continually occurring, so that even in times of acute 
depression or of boom it is always possible to find some articles 
whose prices are moving in a contrary direction to the general 
trend. In the twenty-two years, for example, of falling prices 
after 1874, coffee moved in an independent manner and was actually 
higher at the end than at the beginning of the period, for the 
world’s coffee production failed to meet the growing demand. 
Since 1896, on the other hand, most raw materials have risen, 
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but coffee has fallen in consequence of the rapid economic 
development of countries suited for coffee-growing at a time when 
many countries are taking to tea-drinking and consuming less 
rather than more coffee. Similarly, if one followed the history 
of any other commodity one could find times when its price has 
followed an independent course. 

Illustration in the case of groups of articles. What is true of 
individual commodities is true also of whole groups of commodi- 
ties. It may happen, for example, that agricultural products, 
thanks to some scientific discovery or transport development, may 
fall in price at the same time that, say, minerals are rising. The 
contrary movements of cereals and animal products in the last 
forty years are a case in point. Prior to the eighties the area of 
supply of meat was limited to the neighbourhood of each market, 
whereas cereals could be brought from the most distant parts of 
the world. As, therefore, new countries were developed cereals 
fell in price but animal products tended to rise, for there was no 
adequate increase of supply in response to the wor'd’s growing 
demand. But to-day the rearing of animals for food, for wool, 
and for leather is being carried on in the most distant countries, 
with the result that while meat has fallen since 1880, wheat tends 
to rise, as it no longer has the monopoly of cultivation. 

Manufactures. These contrary movements are more marked, 
and for our present purpose even more important, in the case of 
the still larger groups, raw materials and manufactured goods—- 
the groups to which the laws of diminishing and increasing 
returns respectively are commonly supposed to apply. This 
generalisation must not be pressed too far without careful verifica- 
tion, but speaking broadly it may be said that in the case of 
manufactured goods the progress of industrial science and the 
enlargement of the world’s demand tend to increase the scale of 
production and by diminishing the outlay of labour and capital 
required to produce a given result lower the cost of production ; 
whereas in the case of agricultural and mining products an increase 
in supply can only be obtained by a larger expenditure of labour 
and capital, that is at an increased cost. We should, therefore, 
expect in normal times that prices of materials would tend to rise 
and that manufactures—or rather that part of the price of goods 
which represents the cost of manufacturing—would tend to fall. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that some allowance 
for improvement in the processes of manufacture ought probably 
to be made when attempting to estimate the rise of prices which 
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has occurred in the last twenty years, for, unfortunately, statistical 
calculations of price changes usually exclude all consideration of 
manufactures. - English Index Numbers, at all events, such as 
those of the Economist, or Mr, Sauerbeck of the Board of Trade, 
only take account of food and raw materials because of the almost 
insuperable difficulty of getting standard quotations for manufac- 
tured goods which are continually changing their character: from 
year to year. A measure of wheat or a vessel of milk remains 
essentially the same from century to century, but taxicabs, 
gramophones, boots, and even houses are always undergoing a 
process of development. In consequence of this technical difficulty, 
what is called a rise of prices may as a matter of fact be only a rise 
in the price of food or of raw materials, and in such a case we ought 
to set against the movement any benefit that consumers may 
derive from improvement in the processes of manufacture. The 
United States Bureau of Labour has, it is true, included manufac- 
tures among the commodities in its Index Number, and the result 
seems to indicate that in the last sixteen years the prices of 
manufactures have moved up as much as other prices. But apart 
from the deficiences of the calculation, for the reasons given above, 
the experience of the United States does not prove that manufac- 
tures normally move in the same direction and to the same extent 
as materials, for the case is complicated by the tariff which has 
artificially raised the price of manufactures during the period to 
which the calculation refers. There is, on the contrary, reason to 
think that in a free-trade market such as that of Great Britain, 
where foreign competition tends to keep down the cost of manufac- 
ture to the lowest possible level, materials tend to rise faster than 
manufactures in a period of rising prices, and the more highly 
manufactured the commodities, the smaller would be the influence 
of a rise in materials on the price of finished goods. If statistics 
Showed a contrary result we should look for some other influence, 
such as a monopoly in some form or another controlling prices, 
or else be led to suspect our statistics. 


General considerations. Three classes of movements have thus 
been indicated, viz., those of individual articles, those of groups 
of articles and those of manufactures as distinct from materials. 
Many other differences might have been considered, such as the 
variations of retail as opposed to wholesale prices, but enough has 
been said to suggest a few general observations. 

(1) In the first place the effect of an economic change varies 
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very greatly according to circumstances. A rise or fall of ten per 
cent. in one case might indicate an economic upheaval, while in 
another it is a normal everyday incident. The supply of most 
minerals cannot readily be increased, and in may cases they can 
only be secured from limited areas. As, therefore, the demand 
for minerals is a variable one, their price fluctuates much more as 
between brisk times and slack times than the price of, say, wheat, 
which is obtained from a variety of climates and remains fairly 
steady in price. A given price change has not, therefore, the same 
significance in all cases. 


(2) But while there is no uniform reaction of prices from a 
given cause, these partial price movements are an_ inevitable 
accompaniment of economic development directing the flow of 
capital, of labour, of business ability and the skill of scientists and 
inventors to those ends where they are most required. They are 
the indicator of the economic machine, their effects being closely 
allied to the causes which produce them. Many such changes are, 
indeed, permanent, and in the long run are an indication of a 
change in the amount of human effort needed for the production 
of different kinds of economic goods. - 


(3) From the point of view of the statistician these partial 
movements are a great stumbling block in the way of measuring 
and observing a general movement of prices. Complex move- 
ments occurring in all sorts of ways make it necessary to set off 
one against the other, and it is a matter of great uncertainty how 
much importance should be attached to a given commodity. 


(4) This consideration assumes a special importance when the 
consumer’s point of view is taken into account. Partial price 
changes affect different classes of the public in various ways—for 
people do not all lay out their incomes in precisely the same way. 
Thus the effect of a given movement depends on the proportion 
of income which various classes spend on different articles. In 
the case of food prices rising and manufactures stationary OF 
falling, for example, the working classes would be much more 
severely hit than the upper or middle classes, for the former spend 
some 60 per cent. of their income on food, leaving 40 per cent. to 
be affected by changes in the price of housing accommodation, 
clothes, etc.; whereas the middle classes spend less than 25 per 
cent. on food and some 75 per cent. on other things. Such 4 
change as that suggested would, therefore, cause a redistribution of 
the material wealth of the community, unless it were offset by 
wages rising faster than the incomes of the middle and upper 
classes. 
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GENERAL MOVEMENTS, 


Passing from this cursory discussion of partial movements, we 
come to more general movements of prices, that is to say, to 
changes which are sufficiently widespread as to raise the average 
of all commodities—though, of course, each individual article is not 
affected to the same extent; for the individual movements, to 
which we have previously referred, are continually occurring quite 
irrespective of whether a general movement may be taking place 
or not, 


Currency and prices. The idea of a change in the general 
level of prices can be expressed as a rise or fall in the value of 
gold (or whatever commodity may be used as the standard of 
value), for a general upward or downward movement of prices 
implies a contrary movement in the value of gold and cannot be 
considered apart from that conception. If the majority of goods 
are higher in price, the purchasing power of gold diminishes,—or 
in other words gold has fallen in value, for a given quantity of gold 
exchanges for fewer goods than before. A rise of prices may 
thus be considered as an appreciation in the value of goods, or as 
a depreciation in the value of gold. 

Further, without entering into a discussion of monetary theory, 
it may be stated that a disturbance of the ratio between goods and 
gold—the ratio which gives us the general level of prices—may 
arise either from causes affecting goods or from causes affecting 
gold. In the former case, various commodities will probably be 
affected in very different ways according to the conditions of 
demand and supply, for there is no one influence either on the 
side of production or of consumption which is common to all commo- 
dities—except the fact that they are bought and sold and valued 
in terms of money. If, however, the value of gold is affected, the 
reaction on prices tends to be distributed in greater or less degree 
among all commodities. A rise of price due to increasing difficulty 
of production of a particular commodity does not have such a 
general reaction. If coal, for example, were to rise for such a 
reason the higher prices would partly have the effect of checking 
demand for coal and, for the rest, would be used to remunerate the 
additional labour and capital required in the coal trade owing to 
the increasing difficulty of production. Coal consumers would 
have a little less to spend on other things, but this falling off in 
demand would be made up by the expenditure of the additional 
workers in the coal trade. Coal would thus remain permanently 
higher than before, but other goods would be unchanged, and the 
movement of prices would stop where it had begun. If, however, 
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more currency of various kinds comes into circulation, demand 
is increased, producers get more for their goods than before, profits 
rise, the demand for the goods on which those profits are spent is 
increased and the influence goes on spreading over the whole 
economic field. The standard of value has become cheaper and 
ultimately all prices, incomes, salaries and wages will tend to be 
readjusted on a new level. 

Temporary fluctuations. This readjustment, however, takes 
some time to work itself out and if, as is often the case, the move- 
ment is not a permanent one, prices may fall again before a new 
equilibrium has been established. Such temporary fluctuations 
are a regular feature of economic life and are the indicator of the 
normal ebb and flow of business activity. Even if over long 
periods the general level of prices remained unchanged, the price 
curve would still probably be marked by ups and downs reflecting 
alternate periods of confidence and of pessimism. These move- 
ments are, however, chiefly noticeable in the wholesale markets, 
and though they cannot take place without an expansion of the 
currency they do not indicate a permanent change in the value of 
gold, nor do they greatly affect the mass of retail consumers. 
Indeed, they may be and often are carried out by means of an 
increase in credit currency such as notes, cheques, etc., whose 
circulation is restricted again when the period of trade expansion 
has passed. It would be outside the scope of the present paper to 
discuss in all their bearings the economic effects of trade fluctua- 
tions and to balance the evil of recurring periods of unemployment 
against the advantage to industrial progress of spells of speculative 
expansion alternating with seasons of intensive competition and 
elimination of unsuccessful enterprises. But the problem has been 
raised, as a fairly general movement of wholesale prices is an 
almost universal accompaniment of trade fluctuations. 

Effect of rising prices on various incomes. But whether the 
movement of prices is permanent or temporary, there are certain 
effects which may be noted. (For convenience we will speak of 
rising prices, but it is, of course, to be understood that opposite 
conclusions might be drawn in the case of falling prices.) It has 
been pointed out that a general movement of prices based upon 4 
change in the standard of value tends to be distributed among all 
prices, incomes, etc. But this tendency is slow, many incomes 
take a long time to rise and in the meantime some persons are better 
and others worse off than before. Those who have goods to sell 
receiving money in return, get a larger income, while those whose 
incomes are fixed by law, by custom, or by economic friction receive 
the same money as before, but find that its purchasing power 'S 
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less. It is not, however, quite accurate to suggest that all 
merchants and profit-receivers benefit while all salaried persons 
and wage-earners suffer in times of rising prices, and we may, 
therefore, with advantage make a little closer analysis of various 
classes of incomes according to the response which they make to 
a general upward movement of prices. Three classes are to pe 
distinguished : (1) those who benefit; (2) those to whom the move- 
ment is a matter of indifference; and (3) those who are harmfully 
affected. 

(1) In this group are included all sellers of goods whose 
expenses do not rise as fast as prices. Wages, for example, do 
not usually move up easily as prices rise, and therefore a producer 
who is able to keep down his wages bill finds his profit rising at a 
greater rate than general prices. Such a man not only maintains 
his old position, but actually finds the purchasing power of his 
income increasing. In the same way business concerns which 
have a large debenture or fixed interest charge are very well off 
when the price of their product rises through an increase in 
demand ; and the ordinary shareholders reap the benefit in rapidly 
rising dividends. Farmers, mine-owners, etc., whose payments 
for rents and royalties do not change much are also to be included 
in the same category. The first of these three classes is, however, 
perhaps the most important, for the chief feature of a period of 
Steadily rising prices is that profits go on increasing fast, while 
wages lag behind except in a few specially favoured industries. 
(2) The second class includes all producers whose cost of produc- 
tion rises at the same rate as prices (for in such cases profit must 
also necessarily increase at the same rate as prices, that is, it has 
a constant purchasing power), all persons paid commission on the 
money value of business do, such as auctioneers, brokers, etc., and 
wage-earners paid on a sliding scale which varies with prices. 
(3) In class three are included all receivers of fixed interest, holders 
of mortgages and debentures, holders of government stock and all 
producers the price of whose goods is fixed by custom or by law 
and does not, therefore, move up in times of rising prices. Under 
this head we should include railway companies, cab proprietors, 
newspapers, etc. Among the professional classes, civil servants, 
lawyers and clerks do not find that their incomes move readily in 
times of rising prices, while as for the working classes it is true 
to say that in the great majority of cases no conscious attempt is 
made to make wages vary with prices, with the result that the 
adjustment is only made after many years of imperfect competition, 
friction, strikes and other indications of discontent. In those 
Occupations where no machinery exists for the frequent redeter- 
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mination of the wage contract and organization is non-existent, 
wages respond least readily to any upward movement of prices. 
This is not the place to discuss the advantages and disadvantages 
of Trade Unionism in general; but it would generally be admitted 
that trade unions are often able to hasten the upward movement 
of wages at times when the force of competition alone would take 
many years to work out an adequate readjustment. The pressure 
of public opinion is also another means of hastening such move- 
ments and it is found by experience that the Government is more 
ready to accept an argument based on the rising cost of living than 
private employers who almost always make their arguments as to 
wages turn on their ability or inability to pay more, without always 
clearly indicating what is the test of their ‘‘ ability to pay.’’ The 
Post Office, on the other hand, takes the cost of living as a basis, 
and varies its wages bill accordingly irrespective of whether it is 
making profits or not. 


The alteration in the distribution of the real wealth, caused by 
the fact that certain classes secure a larger proportion than before 
of the money wealth of the community, involves a serious disturb- 
ance of economic relationships only if the rise of prices is long 
continued and has time to work down through wholesale to retail 
markets. But if the movement persists for a long time the working 
classes as a whole are never able to catch up the price movement, 
even though they secure a series of advances in wages. ‘The effect 
of such a disturbance is of course most severely felt by the lower 
paid grades of labour, for in such cases there is very little margin, 
if any, for curtailing expenditure without trenching on the amount 
that ought to be spent on food, warm clothing and other things 
needed to maintain health and physical well-being. Unfortunately 
it is in such cases that the greatest difficulty arises in securing a 
rapid change of wages—a difficulty which is particularly marked 
in the case of the enormous numbers of men all over the country 
who are employed at miscellaneous and odd work for a customary 
wage such as a pound a week or 3s. 6d. a day. How many house- 
holders, for example, have raised the wages of their jobbing 
gardener since the rise of prices began some fifteen years ago? In 
view of the social importance of maintaining the standard of living, 
especially among the poorer classes, it is obviously desirable either 
that there should not be a continued upward movement of prices, 
especially in the case of commodities in common use; or else that 
it should be made easier for wages to vary with prices. The latter 
proposition requires improved machinery for the frequent readjust- 
ment of the wage in those cases where wages are determined for 
large groups at a time, and in the case of miscellaneous labour 4 
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better appreciation on the part of employers of such evidence as 
exists to show when a rise in the cost of living occurs, together with 
a willingness to offer higher wages without waiting for the pressure 
of competition—a pressure which may never be brought to bear 
in the course of a lifetime. 

Property. An analysis might be made of the influence of rising 
prices on the value of property in the same way as has been done 
in the case of various income receivers. There are certain 
considerations in this problem which make the discussion some- 
what more complicated, but broadly it may be said that the chief 
influence which determines the value of a piece of property is the 
income which its owner is able to obtain from it. If the rate of 
interest on normally good security is, say, five per cent., a person 
buying land or shares in a business will offer a price such that the 
anticipated income will yield at least five per cent. on the capital 
he invests. If this income increases, without any corresponding 
increase in the yield on investments in general, the value of the 
property will rise. If the income falls off the value of the property 
will dwindle. A period of rising prices is, as we have seen, one 
in which profits are for the most part increasing and consequently 
the big return which can be obtained from new investments tends 
to rise and drive up the rate of interest.* As the rate of interest 
rises investors have less and less inducement to put their money 
into securities which, though absolutely safe, give a fixed low rate 
of interest. Hence consols, debentures, preference shares, land 
let on lease, etc., tend to fall continuously, whereas ordinary shares 
in industrial concerns (except in such cases as railway companies, 
where the prices charged are fixed) retain their value or actually 
increase. The effect of such a change has made itself so apparent 
during the last decade and a half that bankers have had, year after 
year, to write down the value of their gilt-edged securities, though 
at the same time business generally has been expanding and the 
value of industrial capital steadily rising. The effect of rising 
prices on various classes of property owners is thus similar to the 
effect on various classes of income receivers, some being benefited 
while others suffer. If the change in the rate of interest were 
entirely due to the effect of price changes on profits, there would be 
a tendency to return to the old rate when the adjustment between 
wages and profits had taken place. But the readjustment iS, as 
we have seen, a slow process, and meanwhile influences have arisen 
tending to make a more permanent change in the rate of interest. 


* In the last fifteen years the enlarging of the field open to investors 
who are willing to send their capital abroad has probably been a much 
more potent factor in raising the rate of interest than the rise of prices, 
to which reference is made in the text. 
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Such, indeed, seems to have been the case in the last fifteen years, 
There has not, therefore, been any appreciable readjustment of 
values as between property yielding a fixed and property yielding 
a fluctuating income. 


Prices and business activity. We have traced in the preceding 
sections the effect of fluctuating prices in disturbing economic 
relationships and in affecting the’ well-being of income receivers 
and property holders. It is, however, to be observed that there is 
something to set against these harmful effects. The analysis of 
incomes given above takes into account only the influence of a rise 
in prices and assumes all other things equal. But as a matter of 
fact other things are not equal, and it is often urged that any bad 
results from rising prices are more than offset by the stimulating 
effect on business in general. Rising prices are usually associated 
with brisk demand, an optimistic tone in business circles and an 
increase in the volume of trade. Employment is good and the 
‘‘lag’’ of wages is soon corrected by the general prosperity of the 
country and the increasing demand for labour. New channels of 
trade are opened up, people are willing to put their capital into 
speculative enterprise, and thus indiustrial progress proceeds more 
rapidly in times of rising than of falling prices—a development 
which reacts in the long-run on the whole community, cheapening 
production and bringing new forms of wealth within the reach of 
all classes. Now, so long as rising prices increase profits this 
tendency to business expansion undoubtedly exists and it is 
obvious from the most casual observation that when prices are high 
production increases most rapidly. But this kind of expansion has 
so frequently to be curtailed as soon as the boom is over that it 
may be doubted whether it is entirely to the social advantage. 
Experience moreover shows that trade usually expands when prices 
are slightly falling and if a long view is taken it will be found that 
the development of industry and commerce has been as continuous 
in times of falling as in times of rising prices. When prices are 
dwindling the internal competition of industries becomes severe 
and many of the most important and epoch-making improvements 
in industrial methods have been discovered in the endeavour to 
maintain a position in the face of severe competition. From the 
point of view of the progress of the arts of material production, 
it is possible that alternating periods of rising and falling prices 
are desirable on the ground that in this way industry is first invited 
into new fields and then purged of inefficient and obsolete methods. 
The argument for rising prices cannot be pressed beyond this point 
and this, of course, only requires that there should be comparatively 
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short period fluctuations and not that the general level should 
steadily rise over a long period of time. The argument in favour 
of falling prices is supported by the steady enlargement of produc- 
tion and improvement in methods which occurred during the years 
of falling prices between 1874 and 1896—a period which saw a 
more marvellous development of the industrial capacity of the 
world than any previous period of history. The falling prices 
were, of course, a consequence of the great increase in the supply 
of material goods, but the fact that this development occurred in a 
period of falling prices is a complete reply to the view that rising 
prices are an essential to trade expansion. Rising prices are more 
important from the point of view of profits than from the point of 
view of progress. 

Saving. Again, it is natural to assume that when prices and 
profits are high, capital will be saved much faster than when profits 
are low, and that, as it is an advantage to all members of the com- 
munity that there should be an abundance of capital available for the 
assistance of labour in the processes of production, the community 
as a whole will profit by the rapid accumulation of capital. Toa 
certain extent this argument is sound, for when a multi-millionaire 
finds his income greatly increased owing to the big profits in 
the industries with which he is concerned, he probably saves more 
owing to his inability to find new ways of spending more. More- 
over even in less extreme cases it is, of course, true that when 
profits are good, a considerable amount of money is put back into 
businesses. But the proposition is not one which can be estab- 
lished by statistics, for we know practically nothing about the 
Sources from which capital comes. We do not know, for example, 
what proportion of the capital annually set aside is saved by 
millionaires and the working classes respectively ; nor do we know 
how much capital is saved in any one year. It may, however, be 
observed that saving does not seem to be merely a question whether 
profits are large or not; it is rather a matter of habit and custom 
and of the available means of spending for immediate enjoyment. 
It would seem, for example, that capital was saved quite as fast in 
England between 1874 and 1896 as it has been subsequently, for 
although the incomes of the wealthy are much larger than they 
used to be, mechanical progress has provided all sorts of new ways 
of spending money; and for this and various other reasons there 
has arisen a much higher standard of expenditure than that which 
Prevailed during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Monopoly, etc. There are many other ways in which rising or 
falling prices affect the economic life of the community, but the 
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relation of cause and effect is often too obscure to be clearly distin- 
guished and in many Cases it is a matter of conjecture whether any 
such relation exists at all. The question of the effect of rising or 
falling prices on the existence of monopolies, for example, is 
largely a matter of speculation; but it is at least a plausible 
suggestion that when the purchasing power of a community is 
increasing fast and demand is rising, monopolists are more likely 
to be successful in obtaining control of the national markets and 
keeping prices above the competitive level than when prices are 
falling. It is perhaps not a mere coincidence that the trust move- 
ment in the United States has grown to its present colossal 
proportions during the twelve or fifteen years since prices began 
to rise. But in this matter one needs to be very careful in distin- 
guishing cause and effect. 

Speculation. Again, it is a reasonable view that rising prices 
and speculation go together. They certainly do so in the case of 
individual articles, but it is more difficult to show a close connection 
between a general movement of prices and speculation. The Stock 
Markets flourish on cheap money which is often a temporary 
consequence of low commodity prices following on industrial 
depression. The commodity markets on the other hand obviously 
boom in times of high commodity prices. To follow up this 
suggestion would, however, require an analysis of various forms 
of speculation. In any case, it is not obvious how far speculation 
is to be regarded as a social service and how far a burdensome 
encumbrance on production. It certainly appears at times in 
both of these aspects. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


To sum up: I have attempted to present a picture of two broad 
types of price movement which may be compared to the wave and 
tidal movements of the sea. In the case of the former we see 
individual prices moving up and down irrespective of whatever 
general movement may be taking place. Sometimes the result of 
market manipulation, these changes are more commonly 
indication of the ebb and flow of taste and fashion and of mans 
continual struggle to master and control for his own use the forces 
of nature. On the other hand we find movements of a more 
general character which involve a change in the relative value of 
goods and of money. These latter movements are subject [© 
control, for they are the result of our monetary institutions. A 
modification of the currency and banking system would, in fact, 
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entirely alter the character of what have been described as general 
price fluctuations. Whether it would be desirable to attempt any 
control of the kind depends upon our judgment of the good and 
evil effects of such fluctuations. On the one hand we have seen 
that price changes tend to disturb the distribution of wealth by 
altering the real value of the incomes of various classes of persons 
and to alter the relative value of different kinds of property; and on 
the other we have the view that rising prices are good for trade. 
In trying to balance these considerations, it is important not to 
press any one view too far and attribute to price fluctuations events 
which are really due more essentially to other considerations. It 
would be incorrect, for example, to attribute the whole of the recent 
labour unrest to the disturbance of the previously existing relation 
between wages and profits. That most remarkable awakening of 
modern times is very largely a social development, the sources of 
which lie much deeper than a mere question of prices; and in any 
case the demand of the working classes to-day is not only for the 
restoration of the status quo ante, but for an actual redistribution 
of the nation’s wealth—a demand which is the inevitable conse- 
quence of the broadening of the outlook of the working-man by 
means of education and the halfpenny press. Nevertheless the 
struggle has undoubtedly been made more acute by the rise of 
prices, which has brought to bear just that pressure which was 
needed to make the movement a well-nigh universal one, while it 

has also had the effect of making the issue much more complicated 

than it otherwise would have been. The rise of prices may thus 

be considered to have been an aggravation rather than a cause of 
industrial unrest. But even if we take this limited view of the 

effect of the price movement in contributing to the disturbances of 

the last two years, it will be agreed that it is a serious drawback 

to set against the doubtful benefit which rising prices are commonly 

Supposed to confer by acting as a stimulus to trade—especially if 

we take into account the unequal way in which such benefit is 

distributed among our various industries. If this view is accepted 

we are faced with the task either of modifying our currency system 
SO as to prevent in future a permanent general rise of prices, or else 
of devising machinery for promptly adjusting wages and prices so 
that the evil effects may be removed as speedily as possible. 
W. T. Layton. 
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DISCUSSION, 


PROFESSOR IRVING FISHER (Yale University). 


I am glad your Review is taking up the subject of the rise in the 
cost of living. To my mind there are few subjects of greater 
international and sociological importance than this. As | have 
tried to show in ‘‘ The Purchasing Power of Money”’ and in other 
publications, the present rise in the price levels of almost all the 
countries of the world is a matter of the utmost concern to hundreds 
of millions of human beings. Statistics of the United States, 
Canada, England, Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Japan, and 
India show a similar rise in prices, or as Mr. Layton says a fall in 
the purchasing power of money. I believe that there are two chief 
basic causes. One, the inflation of the world’s currencies, chiefly 
of our gold, and the other the inflation of the substitutes for money 
through the extension of deposit banking. Sir George Paish has 
long contended that the rise in world prices is due to the restoration 
of the world’s credit. In an article in the American Economic 
Review (September, 1912) I have shown that from this cause alone 
we may expect a rise in the world’s price levels for many years to 
come. Every extension of our checks amounts virtually to an 
inflation of currency, and such extension is now going on with 
prodigious rapidity in almost all countries, even in English- 
speaking countries where deposit banking has already reached a 
high degree of development. 

This increase in the media of exchange and the consequent fall 
in the purchasing power of money will carry with it profound and 
far-reaching changes. It will injure all creditor and creditor-like 
classes,—the recipients of interest, the savings bank depositors, the 
salaried classes, and the wage earners. The effect is subtly to 
withdraw a large share of the income of these classes and to put it 
into the hands of the debtor and debtor-like classes,—the recipients 
of dividends, the independent producer, the profit-taker or ‘‘ enter- 
priser.”’ Another effect equally against public policy is to make 
increased uncertainty and speculation. An unstable monetary unit 
makes business a matter of luck. It has usually been supposed by 
trustees that the funds, committed to their care, of widows and 
orphans should be invested in bonds and not in stocks, the idea 
being that the widows and orphans are entitled to a certain return 
and should not be asked to take any of the ordinary risks of 
business. When, however, the purchasing power of money |S 
itself uncertain, the widows and orphans are forced to take big 
chances as to what their ‘‘certain’’ income will buy, and in the last 
15 years widows and orphans have suffered a great reduction in 
well-being from this cause. It thus happens that when money itself 
1S uncertain none of us can escape uncertainties. The investor in 
stocks takes risks which are specific for the particular business 
enterprise in which he embarks, while the investor in bonds takes 
risks as to the general purchasing power of gold. 

A further consequence of the great transfer of wealth from one 
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class to another and the confusion and uncertainty of real incomes 
which results is great popular discontent. The wage-earner, the 
small salaried man, and the savings bank depositor especially feel 
the pinch from a rise in prices, They naturally complain and 
attempt by strikes and otherwise to restore the balance. They vent 
their anger on the nearest object, sacking shops, rioting, turning 
the political dominant party out of power and legislating against 
trusts, tariffs, the cold storage plants, etc. It is as though they 
were feeling the ground moving under their feet but without under- 
standing the cause of the earthquake. Like bees whose hive has 
been disturbed by some upheaval, they sting any persons within 
reach. Thus the upheaval of prices brings about bitter feelings 
and is sure to influence politics profoundly and especially to give 
encouragement to all movements of discontent, including Socialism. 
It is therefore of the utmost importance that the true meaning of 

this world-rise of prices should be put beyond peradventure. If 
we are mistaken in believing that gold and credit are at the bottom 
of the movement, we certainly need to know our error; while if any 
of the agencies which are being now blamed for the condition are 
guiltless, this fact ought also to be established. It is for these 
reasons, among others, that I believe it is of the utmost importance 
that there should be a world conference on the subject. As I write 
there is before Congress a bill to authorize the President of the 
United States to invite the nations of the world to such a conference. 
As one result of the price disturbances which are now going on 

we may expect many far-reaching reforms. While much discontent 
is based on wrong premises, and many persons are being led into 
blind alleys of social reform, no student of social conditions can 
question the fact that there is much need for reform in many 
directions. Possibly one result may be to adopt, or at any rate to 
discuss, proposed methods for making the purchasing power of 
gold more certain, Other results may be to remedy some of the 
evils by removing aggravating circumstances even when these 
cannot be accused of causing the present condition. For instance, 
the Massachusetts report on the Cost of Living recommends a 
determined effort to reduce the wastes from needless disease. 
While no one can maintain that the rise in prices in the last fifteen 
years has been due to an increase in disease, since the facts show 
a decrease in disease, nevertheless it cannot be disputed that disease 
has always been an aggravation of poverty and that its removal 
would bring great relief from present distress. Likewise the 
advocates of Tariff Reform* can argue in behalf of this measure. 
In the United States during the present campaign the Democrats 
will doubtless make use of the present conditions to secure a lower 
tariff. It is a time when every man who has a panacea or remedy 
for social ills wil! get a hearing and when the world will be likely 
to adopt a number of measures which promise relief. Already 
measures have been taken and many more discussed in several 
nations because of the rise in the cost of living. We shall be 
fortunate if we restrict ourselves to sane legislation and are not 
tempted to embark on remedies which may be worse than the 
disease. 3 
* It should be noted that this term has quite different meanings in &e 
United States and the United Kingdom. 
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Mr. J. H. Brooxmire (President of the Brookmire Economic 
Chart Company, St. Louis, U.S.A.). 

In the United States at present, popular discontent about the 
high cost of living has crystallized into public condemnation mainly 
of the trusts and the protective tariff. An international investiga- 
tion of the subject, however, would disclose that rising prices were 
general in non-protectionist as well as protectionist countries, so 
that the tariff argument would apply only in case of particularly 
innocuous duties. When we point a finger of accusation toward the 
trusts, moreover, we find that steel prices are much lower than when 
the Steel Trust was formed and that oil now sells at a higher price 
than before the dissolution of the Standard Oil Trust. High beef 
prices, too, which are the cause of greatest complaint, may be 
explained by the fact that during the past five years, owing to 
deficient harvests, the number of beef cattle in this country has 
decreased from 51,000,000 to 37,000,000 while the population has 
increased from 86,000,000 to 96,000,000. Two years of good crops 
such as are in prospect for 1912, however, would greatly allay the 
discontent due to high food prices. Generally speaking, therefore, 
it would seem more conducive to a satisfactory verdict to prosecute 
the law of supply and demand rather than to prosecute trust 
officials. Thus, while a study of the influence which tariffs and 
trusts may have upon individual prices may prove to be interesting 
details of economic history, it seems unlikely that the results of 
such a study would satisfy the expectations of what an international 
investigation of prices should disclose; although where an inter- 
national market exists, as in Liverpool for grain, it will be interesting 
to compare international quotations for particular commodities to 
ascertain the influence of the tariff, if transportation costs can be 
obtained accurately. 

To my mind, in order to a thorough and comprehensive study 
of the subject, there are broadly two lines of investigation which 
must be followed. First, the factors affecting the physical ratio of 
world consumption to world production of representative commo- 
dities must be considered, and, second, the influences determining 
the general price level of these commodities must be analyzed. The 
treatment of the first class of factors would resolve itself into a 
consideration of (1) the present and future supply of food and raw 
materials relative to the world production, and (2) the occupational 
and residential distribution of that population relative to the 
acquisition and diffusion of food and other goods. The study of 
(1) should reveal the fact that there are natural resources commerc'- 
ally available, sufficient to support a great increase in population. 
The study of occupations relative to invention should show 4 
marked advance in specialized industry, or division of labour, and 
consequently a reduced cost of producing both farm and factory 
products measured in terms of labour exertion. In this connection 
it may be mentioned that the concentration of population in cities 
is but a corollary to the advance in invention and specialization, an 
is necessary if we are to enjoy the economic benefits accruing from 
this increased invention and specialization. But in the enjoyment 
of the comforts thus made possible, the services of domestics and 
middlemen are required in increasing measure, so that there is 2 
conspicuous ‘cost of high living’? now as compared with the 
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standard of a few decades since. The conclusions from a study of 
the forces which make for production of wealth, therefore, should 
show the possibility of a universally decréased cost of living in 
terms of past standards of comfort, or more positively, the actuality 
of a more expensive and luxurious mode of living. If there are 
instances of an absolute increase in the cost of living, therefore, 
they must be ascribed to a defective diffusion of wealth. 

Among the influences constantly perverting the proportionment 
in the division of wealth among individuals and classes of persons 
according to derivation of income, is the continual change in the 
purchasing power of money, which, as Jevons pointed out, is slow 
but for that reason all the more ‘insidious’ in its social consequences 
because not easily observed and little understood. The present 
increase in gold production tends to benefit those receiving 
speculative profits at the expense of those who are lenders of money 
at a stipulated rate of interest, wage earners, salaried men, and all 
others whose money income remains stationary. In this country 
at present, however, labour is getting a generous share of the 
national dividend, while the abnormally large number of commercial 
failures would seem to indicate that recipients of speculative profits 
are not faring relatively as well as wage-earners, This is a 
temporary situation, however, and is due to the adverse influence of 
political agitation. Investors, moreover, are demanding higher 
rates of interest than formerly. Indications are, therefore, that the 
incomes of capital and labour are being adjusted upward to conform 
with the rising trend of prices caused by over-production of gold. 

To sum up: Wealth is increasing faster than population, so 
that the cost of living, measured by labour exertion in terms of past 
standards of living, is growing less. The standard of comfort has 
actually been elevated for all classes. Where the cost of living 
has increased absolutely, it is due to a defective division of the 
wealth produced. Over-production of gold is causing an increase 
in the money cost of living, and tends to produce a disproportionate 
division of the national dividend where the upward adjustment of 
incomes derived from contractual money payments lags behind the 
increase in speculative profits. 


Proressor E. W. Kemmerer (Princeton University). 

_T have read Mr. Layton’s paper with interest and agree with its 
Principal conclusions. The few remarks I have to make will relate 
to social aspects of the rising cost of living which I believe have 
not been adequately appreciated. 

In the first place, as pointed out in Mr. Layton’s paper, wages 
normally lag behind prices in a period of a rising price level. 
Such meagre figures as we have for the United States show that 
Prices have risen about half again as rapidly as wages’ since 1896. 


1. The index numbers of wages per hour in the leading wage working 
occupations of 4,169 establishments in the principal manufacturing and 
mechanical industries of the United States computed in 1908 by the United 
States Bureau of Labour—the last comprehensive wage figures compiled for 
the United States—showed an average increase of wages from 1896 to 1907 
of 29 per cent. as contrasted with the increase of 43 per cent. in the Bureau's 
index numbers for wholesale prices. 
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One can imagine few things more depressing to the world’s working 
classes, and more conducive of discontent and the spirit of revolt 
against the existing order of things which we observe upon every 
side, than for them to be confronted with continually rising prices 
for nearly everything they buy, while their wages either remain 
constant or advance much less rapidly. Few subjects come home 
more closely to the labouring man or to the middle-class salaried 
man than the rising cost of living. The phenomenal increase in 
the strength of so-called progressive or radical political ideas in the 
United States during recent years on such subjects as the tariff, 
control of corporations, the labour problem, and the courts, the 
writer believes is in no small degree caused by the rising cost 
of living. 

Another phase of the subject is its bearing upon certain classes 
of work in which the public is vitally interested. Take, for 
example, the work of the teacher in public schools and that of the 
teacher and scientific investigator in colleges and universities. 
Teachers’ salaries, and especially those in most higher institutions 
of learning, have risen very little during the period of rising prices. 
The members of this profession do not have the advantage of a 
trade union to force their claims, while their incomes are sufficiently 
above the subsistence minimum to prevent them from presenting 
that stubborn resistance to a fall in ‘‘real wages’’ which the 
unskilled labourer presents when the failure of money wages to 
rise tends to make him an object of charity. Increasing expenses 
and constant incomes are materially interfering with the efficiency 
of the teaching profession both in the work of teaching and in that 
of scientific investigation. It is a common-place in academic circles 
to-day that the teaching profession is becoming less and less attrac- 
tive as a career to men of high intellectual calibre : not because its 
financial rewards are moderate—they always were, and that is to 
be expected—but because under the influence of rising prices they 
are rapidly becoming inadequate to provide for those ordinary 
necessitities and comforts which a cultured man owes to himself 
and his family. The evil once done can be remedied but slowly, 
and future generations must suffer. , 

Another way in which the rising price level is interfering with 
social progress (and one partially explanatory of the above) is in 
connection with the incomes of educational, philanthropic, and 
other public-welfare institutions. These institutions depend 
largely for their support upon the incomes of funds invested at 
fixed rates of interest in bonds and mortgages. Rising expenses 
of maintenance with constant incomes are seriously cramping the 
work of many of these worthy enterprises. These evils are not 
mentioned in a spirit of pessimism. They represent merely part 
of one side of the shield, and they are all remediable, but they must 
oa —" and understood widely, if they are to be properly 

an ‘ 


Proressor H, Dents (University of Brussels). 


I. Priz de la houille ses variations, leurs effets sur les profits et 
salaires, effet utile de l’ouvrier. L’étude des rapports entre . 
fluctuations des prix et les variations des salaires et des profits es 
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extreémement intéressante dans les mines de houille de Belgique. 
J’ai pu remonter jusqu’a 1830 dans ces recherches pour les mines 
de Liége. Les fluctuations des prix deviennent plus fréquentes et 
d’une amplitude plus grande depuis 1872-73, c’est |'influence 
grandissante de I’Economie mondiale. Les salaires ne s’accrois- 
sent pas aussi vite que les prix et ne s’abaissent pas aussi vite non 
plus. Les rapports proportionnels p.c, des salaires et des profits 
dans le fonds des profits et des salaires sont trés saisissants. Le 
rapport entre les variations des prix et |'’effet utile de |’ouvrier, 
(efficiency of labour) est trés important 4 noter, mais il faut se 
garder |’interpretations simplistes, comme celle qui consiste a dire 
que l’ouvrier réduit voluntairement son effet utile quand son salaire 
s'éléve. C’est faux: les causes sont complexes. 

II. Priz du froment et des autres céréales et la loi du rendement 
décroissant du sol. Law of diminishing returns. Parmi les effets 
économiques des fluctuations des prix des produits agricoles, il faut 
mettre en lumiére les manifestations de la loi du rendement décrois- 
sant des terres, law of diminishing returns. Pendant la hausse des 
prix, la culture s’etend a des terres moins fertiles, mais qui, grace 
aux prix élevés, assurent encore des profits. Pendant les périodes 
de baisse des prix, on abandonne les terres moins fertiles dont le 
cout de production est trop ¢levé; on concentre la culture sur les 
meilleures terres qui sont rémunératrices a raison de leur rendement 
élevé, et de l’infériorité du coat de production. L’histoire du prix 
du froment en donne un exemple eloquent ; jusqu’en 1874 il présente 
des hausses considérables. De 233.452 hectares in 1846, la surface 
cultivée en froment passe A 283.542 hectares en 1866; en 1880, il y 
avait déja une légére décroissance; 275.932 hectares: mais depuis 
la chute est énorme; en 1895 la surface cultivée en froment est 
descendue A 180.377 hectares; en 1909, elle tombe a 157.765 
hectares. La baisse des prix va croissant aprés 1874; elle est 
décisive aprés 1880. Or voici |’évolution que l|’on observe dans le 
produit moyen par hectare. De 1846 A 1866 le rendement moyen 
par hectare descend de 1435 kilogr. de froment a 1418 kilogr. C’est 
précisement dans cette période que la hausse des prix est la plus 
forte. En 1880 le rendement est de 1529 kilogr. par hectare; mais 
avec la baisse des prix, il s’¢leve A 1931 kilogr, en 1895, et a 2519 
kilogr. en 1909. Sans doute c’est di en partie aux ameliorations 
de la culture, mais cette elévation moyenne est due pour la plus 
grande partie A l’abandon des terres les moins propres a la culture 
du froment, et cet abandon en 1909 est de 125.777 hectares. oes 

III. Prix du bétail et de la viande et loi du rendement deécrois- 
sant. La méme loi (law of diminishing returns) se revéle dans la 
production du bétail, L’etendue des prairies n’était que de 362.307 
hectares en 1846: en 1880 aprés plusieurs années de faibles change- 
ments dans le prix de la viande de boeuf, cette etendue fut porté a 
389.103 hectares: la baisse du prix de la viande accompagne celle 
du prix du froment. In 1887 des droits de douane sur le bétail 
enrayérent la baisse, puis vint a partir de 1897 la hausse actuelle. 
On constate que le nombre des tétes de gros bétail va décroissant 
par 100 hectares de prairies, surtout dans les provinces Ou la 
transformation des terres arables produisant antérieurement des 
céréales, a été la plus considerable : (Hainaut-Barbant—Namur— 
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Luxemburg). Quel est le sens de cette evolution? Evidemment 
que l’on transforme en prairies des terres de moins en moins 
propres A cette transformation, mais cependant qui assurent encore 
un profit aux cultivateurs grace a la hausse rapide du prix de la 
viande. C’est encore un aspect de la loi du rendement décroissant. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES GIbE (University of Paris). 


Ma réponse a la question que vous me faites l’honneur de me 
poser ne sera pas bien longue. Je suis en effet de ceux qui pensent 
que la hausse actuelle des prix ne peut avoir qu’une cause qui est 
l’énorme accroissement de la production du métal or. Quoique je 
n’ignore pas que la thécrie quantitative de la monnaie est 
aujourd’hui démodée, je ne vois pas d’autre cause qui puisse 
expliquer |’universalité du phénoméne dans tous les pays et pour 
presque tous les articles. 

Ceci admis il n’y a évidemment aucun reméde a chercher—a 
moins de limiter la monnayage de |’or et encore serait-il probable- 
ment insuffisant. Mais d’ailleurs comme je ne vois aucun mal mais 
au contraire un bien dans la hausse du prix—un bien pour tous 
sauf le rentier oisif—je ne vois pas pourquoi on chercherait un 
reméde. Quoique je suis plutét interventionnale d’opinion, dans 
ce cas je suis pour le laisser faire. 

Néanmoins j'ai approuvé le projet de Conference internationale 
de Mr. Irving Fisher. Elle pourra rendre des services, non en 
cherchant de vains remédes a la hausse des prix, mais en |’étudiant 
au point de vue statistique, en cherchant quels sont les facteurs 
économiques qui ont co-opéré avec la dépréciation du numéraire 
ou qui ont agi en sens inverse, et en donnant des indications sur le 
cofit de la vie des classes ouvriéres et sur |’élévation du salaire a 
laquelle elles auraient droit. 


PROFESSOR CHARLEs Rist (Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Montpellier), 


Si j’ai bien compris I’article de M. Layton, que vous m’avez fait 
’honneur de me communiquer, |’auteur considére comme établi 
que la hausse des prix a fait au total plus de mal que de bien. La 
question est des plus difficiles A résoudre, plus difficile peut-étre 
encore que celle des causes de la hausse. Pour la France tout au 
moins, bien habile serait celui qui pourrait y répondre par un simple 
oui ou un simple non. On y constate en effet, depuis dix ans, au 
moins une circonstance trés favorable A une grande partie de la 
communauté, dans notre pays resté relativement plus agricole 
que nos grands voisins de |’Est et de l'Ouest: c’est la hausse des 
profits agricoles, qui se traduit par la hausse des fermages et du 
prix des terres cultivées, et par une prospérité générale dans les 
campagnes. Cette hausse qui dans un pays de proprieté trés 
concentrée pourrait étre considerée comme une privilége échu 4 une 
petite minorité—profite au contraire A une trés large portion de la 
population dans un pays comme la France ou la propriété et |’ex- 
ploitation du sol sont encore trés morcelées. 

Je sais bien qu’en face de cette circonstance on peut en placer 
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d’autres: la baisse du prix des valeurs a revenu fixe (rentes sur 
l’ Etat, obligations et méme actions de chemins de fer)—la hausse du 
prix des denrées pour le consommateur : ouvriers, fonctionnaires ou 
personnes appartenant aux professions liberales! Mais d’abord la 
baisse du prix des valeurs a revenu fixe est compensée par une 
hausse considérable de |’intérét et des profits industriels ; et, malgré la 
légende soigneusement entretenue d’une vaste démocratie financiére 
francaise—(qui n’en est pas moins une simple légende)—cette baisse 
a frappé dans |’ensemble des personnes parfaitement 4 méme de la 
compenser par de profitables placements. 

Pour les consommateurs la question est plus complexe. Cepen- 
dant dans un pays de fortunes relativement divisées, et ou (a part la 
classe ouvriére) chaque individu participe a des sources trés diverses 
de revenu, il y a eu sans doute compensation dans une foule de cas. 
Je sais bien que partout l’on se plaint de la vie chére, mais vous 
Savez comme moi qu’en matiére économique on se plaint trés fort 
de ce qu’on perd,—et l’on est trés discret sur ce qu’on gagne. 
Aussi je crois qu’au total l’impulsion nouvelle donnée A |’activité 
économique par la hausse des prix est le fait dominant. 

Reste la classe ouvriére. C'est le point noir. Jusqu’en 1910 
d’aprés une enquéte de M. March, l’eminent directeur de la 
Statistique de la France, son salaire réel avait continué a progresser. 
Mais depuis? j’ai bien peur qu’ici, la hausse énorme de ces deux 
derniéres années n’ait eu des conséquences néfastes. Faut-il attri- 
buer en partie a la hausse des prix |’augmentation du nombre des 
gréves ? nombre qui a passé en moyenne de 727 par an pendant la 
période 1900—1905, a 1277 par an pendant la période 1g06—1911 ? 
C’est trés possible. D’autant plus qu'il y a la un phénoméne 
général en Europe—oi l'on constate pour |’Angleterre, |’ Alle- 
magne, la Belgique, I’Italie et 1’Autriche prises ensemble, une 
augmentation de 54% d’une période a l'autre, dans le nombre 
annuel des gréves. 

J’en conclus qu’il sera trés difficile—devant l’opposition des 
intéréts en cause—de persuader les gouvernements de la bienfais- 
ance des mesures préconisées pour parer a la hausse des prix. 
D’autant plus que I’histoire politique (celle du continent, sinon 
celle de l’Angleterre) nous prouve qu’il est beaucoup plus aisé de 
convaincre un gouvernement d’agir en faveur d’une hausse des prix 
qu’en faveur d’une baisse. Aussi je souhaite que la commission 
internationale qui se réunira, se borne a examiner le probléme 
purement scientifique et déja trés délicat des causes et des effets de 
la hausse, et qu’elle relégue au second plan les questions pratiques. 
Ne sortirait-il de travaux que la démonstration de ce fait: que la 
plupart des grands problémes économiques sont devenus inter- 
nationaux, et doivent se résoudre internationalement qu’ il faudrait 
déja saluer avec reconnaisance I’initiative si heureusement prise par 
MM. Bauer et Fisher. 





Proressor S, J. CuapMan (University of Manchester). 
Mr. Layton’s paper draws attention to one of the most serious 
economic movements at the present time. Variations in general 
prices always result in grave consequences, and it is not easy to 
say offhand whether rising or falling prices (when the rise or fall is 
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substantial) are the most damaging to the community. It was the 
fall in prices, of course, after 1873 which was one of the main 
causes of the bimetallic agitation, and at that time naturally most 
stress was laid on the troubles caused by the appreciation of money. 
But since 1896—largely in consequence of the output of gold from 
South Africa upon which Professor Lehfeldt has written an 
interesting note in the Economic Journal—prices have been rising 
and rising fast, and we have naturally been experiencing the usual 
inconveniences which result from the depreciation of money. 
Incidentally it may be observed that in the last issue of the Journal 
of the American Economic Association Professor Irving Fisher, 
who is leading an agitation to bring about some action, has foretold 
that the rise may be expected to continue for some time to come. 

Rising prices by raising the cost of living bring about a steady 
reduction in real wages, and, as this is not commonly realised, labour 
conflicts are the result. Moreover, all fixed salaries are, of course, 
affected. And there is another matter of considerable importance : 
that is the way in which the returns on different classes of invest- 
ment are affected. It goes without saying that investments which 
represent shares in tangible property rise in value as the value of 
the property to which they relate rises; whereas no kind of invest- 
ment which represents, not a share in property, but loans of money, 
partakes of this rise. The result is that Consols and debentures are 
disposed to fall relatively in price. It is undoubtedly this circum- 
stance which is largely accountable for the drop in the price of 
consols and similar stock in this country. 

It is difficult to imagine the kind of action that could be taken 
to remedy the existing state of things. It is problematical whether 
lasting international arrangements for regulating the purchasing 
power of money could be reached; but the ventilation of the subject 
of price fluctuations can do nothing but good, in instructing the 
public and causing larger recourse to be made in_ business 
transactions to movements in index numbers, which measure 
variations in the general level of prices. But, of course, in this 
way the whole trouble would not be removed because the 
uncertainty as regards the future would still remain. 


Proressor W. J. Roserts (University College of South Wales, 
Cardiff). 


I FIND myself so little in agreement with the principles and the 
method adopted by Mr. Layton in his treatment of the causes and 
of the effects of price changes, that I cannot hope in a short space 
to do justice to the questions at issue between us. I can only 
follow him in his discussions of relatively simple questions like 
the effect of increased prices of necesaries on the circumstances, the 
conduct, and the opportunities of persons with small or with fixed 
incomes. And even in this connection, as Mr. Layton himself 
admits, his conclusions do not do more than touch the fringe of 
the subject. 

In spite of the appalling magnitude of the task, and in spite of 
my recognising and even preferring, wherever possible, the use of 
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the so-called deductive method, I cannot resist the conviction that 
the only profitable method of studying this question is the detailed 
and historical method, and that short cuts by way of the quantity 
theory of the relation of gold to prices can only end in confusion. 
It is to me very surprising that in the country of Tooke, 
the assumptions and the methods which emerged with so 
little credit from his investigations should still enjoy such 
celebrity. Objections to the validity and importance of the results 
obtained by the use of index-numbers will doubtless be put forward 
by other contributors to the discussion, and I need not repeat them. 
It seems to me that a detailed investigation of the course of the 
prices of vendible things of whatever kind, with the fullest allow- 
ance for all the various causes at work would be both more useful 
as an explanation of the recent course of events and more instructive 
for the purpose of economic theory, than the almost wholly general 
and abstract treatment of the subject to which Mr. Layton adheres. 


Again, I do not think that any useful purpose can be served by 
merely discussing in vacuo such questions as the effects of rising 
prices on the distribution of the National Dividend into wages, 
profits, rents, etc, Increasing prices of ‘‘ commodities’’ are, of 
course, pro tanto, an assault on the standard of life of certain classes 
of the population; they encroach in certain directions on their 
purchasing, investing, and general spending and saving power; 
they may weaken the resisting power of the employed class to the 
resources of various kinds of which the employing class is availing 
itself. There is no need to disparage the indulgence in such 
reasonings: on the contrary, they are necessary steps in any 
attempt at explanation. At the same time, there is great danger in 
raising them to the peculiar dignity of economic theorems, with 
the implication, latent it may be at the outset, but capable at any 
moment of becoming dominant, that other causes are merely 
disturbing. Apart from the illegitimate analogy of physical 
disturbances, the supposed disturbing cause tends, in social 
inquiries, through its failure to receive independent and unbiassed 
attention, to be treated as relatively negligible. 

I may touch briefly on a point of some importance. The fall in 
the price of necessaries in the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
was said to be accompanied by a rise of money wages and by a rise 
of house-rents: some inquirers considered that this latter rise 
greatly encroached upon, to say the least, the income released by 
the fall in the prices of foods. Conversely, it may now be the case 
that the rise in the price of foods has diminished the ability on the 
part of those whose incomes have not risen proportionately to pay 
rents, and that rents have accordingly not risen as they might have 
risen, in the case of these classes. House-rents, as is known, 
present peculiar difficulties to the investigator of prices ; but their 
Position in individual and family economy and in the social system 
generally is of commanding significance. 

_ Inconclusion, I may say that in my opinion Mr. Layton, in his 
inquiries into the causes and into the effects of price changes, is 
operating with too meagre an apparatus of social causes. He 
has assumed far too light-heartedly a crude theory of an alleged 
effect of quantities of gold on general prices. As to the effects of 
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price-changes he has in some cases pointed to possible explanations 
of the recent course of events. But a full investigation of these 
events, in their manifold interactions, is reserved for future inquirers 
and probably for future generations. And the same may be said 
of the economic generalisations which the study of the period can 


afford. 


MR. LAYTON’S REPLY. 


The foregoing discussion does not, I think, call for any reply 
in detail from me; but it has served to bring out a significant 
difference of opinion among economists. Whenever this subject 
of prices is under consideration it invariably happens that chief 
attention is paid to the causes of upward and downward movements 
and on this subject, though there are differences of emphasis on 
this point or on that, economists are fairly well agreed. But my 
paper was concerned with the effect of price changes; for although 
it is of fundamental importance to know why the general level of 
prices moves up and down, we are not within sight of a reasoned 
policy on the matter until we have decided whether we consider it 
desirable for some or for all prices (i) to move upwards, (Ii) to 
move downwards, or (iii) to remain stationary. It is unnecessary 
for me to repeat here any of the arguments for or against these 
various possibilities; but it is significant to find the French 
economists, Professors Gide and Rist, in the opposite camp to 
Professor Irving Fisher and Professor Kemmerer. The former 
see no evil in the rise of prices and do not, therefore, wish for a 
remedy; but the latter find in the upward movement a cause of 
serious social disturbance. This divergence of opinion is, no 
doubt, partly due to the fact that prices have risen at different rates 
in different countries. But a still more significant consideration is 
that in France with her large number of peasant proprietors and 
persons engaged in small scale occupations, a relatively large 
proportion of the population would fall in the classes which benefit 
from or are indifferent to a rise of prices, and there is not, therefore, 
the same sharp cleavage of interest as in England and America 
between the many who suffer and the few who benefit. If, indeed, 
everyone were his own employer and owned his own land the 
problems caused by price variations would disappear, for there 
would be no adjustment to be made between the incomes of profit 
receivers and the incomes of the wage earner. It thus appears that 
different countries may well view the problem of ‘‘ Prices’’ in quite 
different ways, and the policy of one may therefore be quite 
unsuited to another. So far as this is the case, such remedies as 
are proposed should be national in their scope rather than inter- 
national, and while approving Professor Fisher’s proposal for an 
International Commission as a means of finding out the facts, one 
may venture the opinion that India, Germany, the United States, 
France and England will have to legislate, each in its own way, 
in dealing with a problem which has indeed in the world’s gold 
supply a factor common to all cases, but is yet greatly modified and 
complicated by peculiar national considerations. ©  W.T.L. 
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THE ORIGIN OF EXOGAMY.! 


In the following paper I propose to consider a theory which 
attempts to account for all those varied forms of exogamy that are 
found to exist, in some form or other, in nearly all races both 
civilised and uncivilised. And by exogamy | intend to include all 
those forms of sexual avoidance which result in clan exogamy, local 
exogamy, and the avoidance of relatives. 1 have been led to 
consider this question by the combined influence of a six-years 
residence among the savages of New Guinea, who are not a 
generation removed from the Stone Age, and by the perusal of 
Dr. J. G. Frazer’s monumental work Totemism and Exogamy. 

Before beginning my thesis I may say that I consider that the 
essential aim of all speculations as to the origin and evolution of 
the social conditions of primitive man should be to show how man 
became man by the operation of those same factors which have 
evolved all forms of life. And these factors I believe to be, mainly 
if not entirely, the natural selection and inheritance of those 
characters which are of advantage to the possessor of them or to his 
children—either directly of advantage or indirectly of advantage 
because they are of benefit to the family, clan, or tribe of which he 
isa member. I am quite aware that we cannot express mind and 
intelligence in terms of matter and energy; still 1 would contend 
that we can hope to explain the diverse manifestations of mind by 
the fact that such have been of advantage to man during the long 
struggle for existence which took place while man was becoming 
man, 

It is possible that primal man may have lived ina state of 
promiscuity. But I think this can only have been at a time 
anterior to the knowledge of the manufacture of warlike weapons. 
In the light of my knowledge of the savages of New Guinea I can 


1. Dr. C. G. Seligmann, through whom this paper has been submitted to 
the Sociological Review, writes that he has been struck by the similarity o 
Dr. Strong’s arguments to those embodied in the late J. 5, Atkinson's 
Primal Law. Dr. Seligmann adds :—‘‘ That two observers, living in 
different parts of Melanesia, should independently come to the same = 
clusion as to the origin of so important a custom as avoidance cannot _ 
Strengthen the position assumed by both, even when the arguments t ey 
advance in favour of their views show certain differences. It will perhaps 
not be amiss to state definitely that at the time of writing his agli 
Strong had not seen Primal Law, for when I sent him a copy of this “ape 
he wrote in reply : ‘ Parts of it....I can hardly believe I did not write. 
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hardly believe that man really lived promiscuously in settled 
communities. Quarrels about women would before very long 
cause the disruption of the community. Some few years ago I 
investigated the history of many of the Mekeo and Roro clans who 
live in the central division of British New Guinea. The social 
organisation of these clans is one of clan exogamy. Each village 
consists usually of two or more exogamous clans. The history 
of all the clans is in its main features, the same. A few years 
ago each clan was living united with another branch of the 
same clan; but a dispute arose between two members of the clan as 
to who should marry a certain woman. The friends of the two 
claimants joined with them, with the result that quarrelling and 
hostilities took place until the weaker side had to flee and begin 
life over again, either by forming a new village or by uniting with 
another village and acquiring by so doing the status of a clan in 
that village. If the history of this clan is traced further back, it 
will not be long before we find that the unbroken clan was itself 
split off from a larger unit and that fission again took place owing 
to a quarrel about women. Generally each clan can remember two 
or three ruptures of this kind. 


While I was in Mekeo it often occurred to me that the obstacle, 
above all others, to the evolution of the clans into a coherent whole 
is this constant quarrelling about women. In their natural 
condition the organisation of the clans into a powerful and united 
group would have been of advantage to them in their struggle for 
existence. It would have enabled them to seize the best of the 
Mekeo land and would have rendered them secure against the 
attacks of outside tribes. We arrive, then, at the conclusion that 
it was of direct advantage for the clans to unite and to remain 
united; but that the great obstacle to union was the constant 
quarrelling about women, Hence any sentiment or any institution 
which would tend to diminish such constant quarrels would have 
been of advantage to the people, making them susceptible of 
increase by the preservation of those clans which were composed of 
individuals with favourable sentiments, and of those who had 
acquired favourable institutions. It is along these lines that we 
can hope to explain the growth of those various forms of the 
abhorrence of endogamy. Doubtless the exact details have been 
very different in different places and at different times, but there 
must have been throughout the whole evolution of man a constant 
increase of the feelings which result in the lessening of quarrels due 
to sexual jealousy. The primitive passion had to be restrained in 
some way or by some means before men could acquire even a 
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primitive and savage organisation. I look upon all modes of 
exogamy as means, more or less perfect or imperfect as the case 
may be, for attaining this end; and I propose to consider the 
various means by which the end has been attained. Before doing 
so, however, I will consider an objection which might be raised and 
which, if real, would invalidate much of my subsequent argument. 

The existence of sexual jealousy among savages in their most 
primitive condition may be doubted, since there are actual instances 
where it seems nearly if not quite non-existent! ; but this can hardly 
have been the primitive condition. On the analogy of animals, | 
think it may be accepted that primal man was of a jealous nature ; 
and that absence of jealousy can hardly have been a general 
characteristic. I am more inclined to believe that absence of 
jealousy is a recently acquired characteristic which has, in a few 
instances, been acquired because it is one of the possible means by 
which tribal quarrels over women have been lessened, and as a 
result the people concerned have been enabled to live as a settled 
and united tribe. It is certainly true that some races are in a more 
backward social condition than others; still all races are of the 
same age, and it may well be that even a backward race has 
progressed in some special direction. Perhaps it might even be 
said that some races are backward in some respects simply because 
they have progressed in some other special direction and this 
progress has enabled them to exist in spite of other very primitive 
characters, 

I am also aware that other races appear to have passed through 
a stage of group-marriage, in which sexual jealousy seems to have 
been absent or of small influence with respect to tribal brothers. ? 
But this I take to be a recently acquired character, because it is 
again one of the possible ways by which tribal, or rather clan, 
quarrels about women have been lessened and, as a result, settled 
and united clan life has been rendered possible, I can hardly think 
that either this condition or the condition in which the wife is looked 
upon as property and may be sold for a time by her husband or 
exchanged for another woman can really be primitive. But the 
latter conditions imply a certain degree of social organisation and 
the recognition of the sanctity of a bargain; and this can hardly 
have been the social condition of man when he was just emerging 
from the state of an animal. It may be that primal man was more 
or less promiscuous; but I think this must have been before the 


1. Totemism and Exogamy, vol. ii, p. 216, and vol. iv, p- 88 et seq. 
2. Op. cit. i, 304. 
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time when he had invented the art of killing his fellows. In the 
earliest stage to which I propose to carry my speculations, I rather 
suspect that each male adult wandered about with one or more 
females—as many, in fact, as he could get. Then every man’s 
hand was against every other man’s hand and every female was at 
the mercy of any male who could capture her. At this primitive 
stage we may suppose that man had acquired the art of using sticks 
and stones for killing and disabling his fellows; but had hardly 
reached the stage of having settled houses and gardens, and was 
perhaps only just beginning to talk. All those social sentiments 
which distinguish man from the rest of the animal world would 
not, thus early, have been formed. In this primitive state man 
would be accompanied, not only by his women, but also by children 
born of the women his wives. For a time all might be well; but 
difficulties would arise as the children grew up and reached 
maturity. In the earliest stages the grown-up females would 
simply be taken possession of by the male of the group. The 
grown-up male children, however, would be in a very different 
position. It would be no longer safe to trust them in the family 
group. Before long they would give occasion for jealousy on the 
part of the leader of the group, and would have to seek safety in 
flight or overcome the older male. At times, doubtless, they would 
persuade one of the females of the group to leave with them, The 
expelled youth, if he had been unsuccessful in persuading a female 
of the group to run away with him, would have no other course 
open to him but to seize a female of his own or some other group 
and carry her off by force. At this early stage the female would 
doubtless be easily reconciled to the new arrangement. In fact 
I have known actual instances in New Guinea at the present day 
when a woman has been easily reconciled to quite similar arrange- 
ments. It will be noticed that even at the early time we are 
considering the rudiments of a definite marriage are already in 
existence. The elder male of the group may be said to have 
married all the adult females of his group, although there has been 
no marriage ceremony, beyond, possibly, that of capture, and 
although each female of the group is always liable to be captured 
by another male. Still the primitive fundamental idea of marriage 
is present, i.e. the exclusive ownership, for a time at least, of a 
woman by an individual man. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the first stage in social 
evolution was due to the non-expulsion of grown-up male children. 
It is quite possible to see the way in which this might be brought 
about. Asa youth reached maturity he would understand that the 
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women of his group were taboo to him, under pain of incurring the 
hostility of the older male of the group. He would perhaps have 
learnt that there were other groups and other females and it would 
not be long before the idea of capturing one of these other females 
would occur to him. Having done so, nothing would be more 
natural than for him to return to his former life in the original 
group with her, Perhaps the elder male of the group, whom we 
may call the youth’s group-father, would welcome and assist him. 
The elder male would by so doing tend to secure some additional 
protection for his own wives, the youth’s group-mothers, and still 
retain the youth, his group-child, as before, for perhaps much of 
the harder part of the work of procuring food for the group and as 
a help in defending the entire group from various dangers. 
Doubtless such a group would not at first be very stable, for 
disruption would be liable to occur owing to jealousy and quarrels 
between the group-father and group-son, yet they would, in a 
measure and for a time, secure a certain amount of unity and enable 
the group with its two adult males to hold its own, and seize rather 
more than its own, when it might happen to come into conflict with 
other groups containing only one adult male. 

It will be observed that this primitive society contains the germs 
of two moral restraints, and that for a certain degree of stability it 
requires only the growth of these two moral restraints: and that the 
two moral restraints are the two which are perhaps the most 
constant and powerful in the history of man. The first moral 
restraint is that the group-child must not marry, i.e. have inter- 
course with, his group-mothers; and the second is that the group- 
father must not marry or have intercourse with the wife of his group- 
son. It may be noted that incidentally the idea of marriage also 
advances a stage. Although living in common, the group-son 
recognises that certain women are married to or reserved for his 
group-father, and the group-father recognises that certain women 
are married to or reserved for his group-son. 

It will be noticed that I have always prefixed the word ‘“‘group”’ 
to the above relationships. I do this because relationship among 
primitive races is based on status within the group’ ant pa 
marriage? rather than on consanguinity, and with a view to 
making it quite clear that relationship, as is usually understood, is 
not meant.’ The real father of the youth may very well not be his 

1. Op. cit. i, 307, quoting Dr. Rivers. 
2. J. G. Frazer, quoting J. F. McLennan. 
3- The influence of words on thoughts is © 


that I propose always to prefix the word “group — 
ships based on the classificatory systems of relationships. 
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group-father. The youth may have been captured with his mother 
when quite young. Some of the group-mothers of the youth may 
be his sisters, half-sisters, or perhaps no relation at all. 

So far, the case of a group-father who admits one group-son 
into a share in the group life has been considered; but the next 
step is likely to be the admission of other group-sons into full 
membership of the group as they successively reach maturity and 
acquire wives by capture from other groups. But a further moral 
law has to be observed before a group consisting now of group- 
father, group-children, group-mothers, and wives of group-sons 
can be stable. Each group-son has to recognise that not only is his 
group-mother forbidden, but so also are the wives of his group- 
brothers. The only other alternative is for the group-brothers 
to hold their wives in common and for jealousy, as between 
group-brothers, to be lost or nearly so. This does really 
appear to have taken place! and may have done so in many 
instances in varying degrees. But the most stable arrangement is 
likely to be that in which the group-sister-in-law is taboo, except 
perhaps with the sanction of her husband on special occasions when 
wives are exchanged by agreement, or where there is a general 
exchange of wives between group-brothers on special and well- 
recognised occasions, and where each husband is satisfied to 
surrender his own wife for a time knowing that he will receive 
compensation in the shape of a group-sister-in-law. Perhaps also 
the origin of that group promiscuity which takes place on the 
marriage of a group-brother (i.e. in the earliest stage, when a wife 
is captured) can be seen. A girl is likely to be easiest captured 
when all the men of the group unite for the purpose. If so they 
may well claim a preliminary reward before their recently admitted 
and youngest group-brother is allowed to take the captive as his 
own. And it is immediately after having received such reward 
that they are most likely to be in a frame of mind formally to 
renounce all future claim to the captive by admitting her as a group- 
sister-in-law. Assuming that man remains a jealous animal, the 
feeling that group-sisters-in-law are taboo must arise and grow into 
an imperative law before any stable organisation of the group 
can arise. 

So far it has been assumed that there is only one group-father ; 


1. Op. cit. ii, 256 and 348. 
2. Perhaps also group marriage in general may be nothing more than a 
relic of the time when the group as a whole captured women and held them 
for a time in common, or assigned them to one member of the group subject 
to a return to the condition of common property on stated occasions. 
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but in the next and subsequent generations each group-son will 
become a group-father, and there will be a multitude of group- 
fathers. Let us now consider the state of affairs which a youth 
belonging to a group in about this stage finds on reaching maturity. 
The group consists of group-elders with their wives; these wives 
are taboo to him by the original purely jealous edict of the group- 
father or fathers, but this edict has been now crystallised into a law. 
For the same reason the group-sisters are also taboo to him, In 
origin this taboo likewise depended on the jealousy of the group- 
fathers, although, as will be shown later, the group-fathers may be 
beginning to look on their group-children rather as property to be 
sold than as future wives. These women, his group relations, are 
from the beginning and must ever be taboo to him; but outside of 
his own groups are other groups with women, whom in the earliest 
stage he may hope to capture with the full approval of his group 
or in later stages, as will be subsequently shown, he may hope to 
purchase or have purchased for him. He finds women, in fact, 
divided into two classes—Class A, the taboo, and Class B, the not 
taboo. He sees also that his group male relations also possess this 
in common with himself, viz. that the same group of women is 
taboo to them all with the exception of the wife or wives of each of 
them. He is compelled by the facts to recognise that each man 
owns his wife or wives, and in addition that one group is taboo 
to him and all his relatives while another is not. The next stage 
may perhaps seem simpler and more obvious than it really is. 
Having reached the conception of two classes, A and B, nothing 
can be more natural than for these two classes to receive names. 
Coincidentally, however, with this evolution of the group other 
changes will have taken place, and these have only been left out 
of account because of the impossibility of clearly describing more 
than one series of changes at one time. It will be noticed that the 
group as described above is defective in one important particular, 


viz. that no provision is made for the marriage of group-daughters 
as they grow up. In the most primitive state these group- 
daughters would be simply married, i.e. taken possession of by their 
group-father or else seized by the males of another group. But it 
will be seen later that one condition for the lasting stability of the 
Primitive group is that group-daughter shall be taboo to group- 
father. Subsequently to the taboo on a group-sister and coincident- 
ally with the growth of the taboo on a group-daughter, the original 
method of capturing a wife has probably been giving way to wife 
purchase. It is not difficult to see how this will have occurred. 

a bride (in 
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the earliest stage already regarded as possessed by or married to 
her group-father) would become more and more difficult, and the 
chance of avoiding pursuit and a possible assassination or fight to 
the death would be more and more difficult.'. But as property 
became more and more recognised and valuable a very ready means 
of appeasing the enraged group-father, who in the earliest stage is 
also the husband, would be to compromise the matter by a gift. 
In some cases this would hardly be so difficult as might at first 
appear. In the most primitive state, the father is likely to be the 
owner of more than one wife and may also have passed the age 
when the passions are strongest. Perhaps he is in his declining 
years and fears an encounter. In later times there is no longer 
one group-father but a number of group-fathers, who perhaps 
realise that by losing a group-daughter they are losing a possible 
cause of strife among themselves. The companions of the ravisher 
may also at times intervene and make up the payment or even 
offer one of their group-daughters in exchange. When once the 
idea of marriage by purchase or by exchange has been fully 
grasped it could hardly fail to make headway. Everyone gains by 
it. The group-fathers of the girl gain the payment—and this can 
be divided among them all—the ravisher gains the woman and his 
group gains another worker, and both sides avoid a doubtful fight. 
Also, as will be shown later, the evolution of a stable group requires 
that the feeling that a group-daughter is taboo to her group-father 
must gradually arise and later become imperative. As this feeling 
gradually grows, the group-fathers will lose nothing by the sale 
and will gradually come to lock upon the group-daughters as little 
else than their property. 

The impossibility of tracing out more than one line of evolution 
at a time has prevented me from explaining the growth of the 
feeling that group-daughters are taboo to their fathers coincident- 
ally with the above. It will be remembered that a stage where the 
group consists of group-brothers, their wives and children, has 
been reached; male children of the group have to get their wives 
from outside the group, but in the earliest stage group-daughters 
become the wives of the group-fathers. The weakness of such a 
social organisation is very apparent. Peace is not likely to be 
long kept in the group when the daughters grow up, for the 
question has to be settled as to which of the group-fathers is to 


1. In accordance with this view, wife purchase is more likely to arise in 
open country, where pursuit is easier, rather than in dense bush where the 
search for the abducted daughter would be more difficult. 
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possess them. Apart from the possibility of group marriage with 
less of the feeling of jealousy as regards members of the group, 
there is hardly more than one way of rendering the group stable; 
and that is by the growth of a feeling that group-fathers had better 
leave the group-children alone for fear of endangering the peace of 
the group. This feeling would increase pari passu with the growth 
of the custom of buying wives, for now the group-daughters can 
be sold and all the group-parents can share in the price. More- 
over, such a custom would be of great advantage to the group 
which adopted it, for there is now no possible chance of quarrelling 
about the women of the group; every woman in the group is taboo 
to every man with the exception of her husband, and every male 
as he reaches maturity would have to get a wife from outside the 
group. The group or groups which adopted this organisation 
would be sure to succeed in the struggle for existence as compared 
with other groups which were liable at any time to a fratricidal 
quarrel about a group-woman, with the consequent disruption of 
the group and perhaps a fratricidal fight. It is along these lines 
that, I contend, the growth of the feeling that group-daughters are 
taboo first arose, gathered strength, and finally became an 
imperative moral law. 

Consideration will show that a group organised on the above 
lines consists of group-fathers and their wives of the first 
generation, group-fathers and their wives of the second 
generation, group-children of the third generation, possibly also 
with their wives, and perhaps group-children of the fourth 
generation. But for practical marriage purposes it is not likely 
that there will be more than two, or at the very most three, 
generations to consider. It will also be noticed that every male 
knows that every female of the group is definitely taboo to him 
with the exception of his own wife or wives, and every young male 
knows that every girl in the group is definitely taboo to him, so 
there can be no cause of quarrel as regards women. And in the 
still very primitive condition of social organisation I am consider- 
ing there can be little else to quarrel about. It is less trouble to 
make a fishing-net or a hunting-spear than to risk a quarrel by 
Stealing one, and theft within the group can hardly be concealed. 
Primitive savages are for the most part equal, and there is little 
social precedence to quarrel about; nor has religion or magic 
reached a stage where there can be quarrels on this account, and 
moreover hunting and fishing operations may require the friendly 
co-operation of all the members of the group, quite apart from 
those more serious times when the group is bound to unite for self 
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defence and for the protection of the women. It is at this stage, 
I consider, that we can really say man has become man by evolving 
the first primitive and yet stable social organisation. 

When a tribe is divided up into exogamous classes, it will 

usually be found (in Australia at least) that there are either two, 
four, or eight of these exogamous classes, and that every member 
of one class can only intermarry with members of one other special 
class, and that there is an apparent difficulty in explaining why the 
binary arrangement so often occurs and not other numbers such 
as three, five, or seven. This difficulty appears to have influenced 
Dr. Frazer in coming to the conclusion that such divisions have 
been deliberately devised with a view to satisfy some previously 
felt repugnance to the marriage of certain relatives.'!. I am aware 
that there are certain authorities who are well acquainted with the 
modes of thought of a group of primitive tribes and who appear to 
concur.?_ Nevertheless, I can hardly conceive of even the relatively 
advanced Papuasian, as I know him, sitting down and deliberately 
instituting new laws which he has thought out for himself. I can, 
however, well imagine him discussing the advantage and disadvant- 
ages of adopting some new law for his community if it is known to 
be the law of neighbouring communities. Still less can I imagine 
that such a new law, even if backed up by arguments which the 
propounder of the law would hardly be capable of adducing, would 
be accepted by general tribal or clan consent. I rather suspect that 
the apparent difficulty of explaining the binary system of uncon- 
scious growth, and perhaps some failure to distinguish between the 
adoption from another community of a law and the thinking out of 
a new law, has given rise to an opinion that the Australian native is 
capable of deliberately instituting a new marriage law almost on 
rationalistic lines. 

The fact that tribes appear to be for the most part divided into 
two, four, or eight exogamous marriage classes is apparently 
difficult to explain by unconscious growth, but I do not think that 
it is an insuperable difficulty and hope to describe the possible and, 
as I believe, the actual causes which have given rise to this binary 
division of the tribes. 

It is not very difficult to see that a dual grouping of the clans 
is likely to arise first and to be the most stable at this time. It will 
be remembered that a stage has been reached where group exogamy 
is in full force with marriage by external purchase. Primitive man 


1. Op. cit. i, 273, etc. 
2. Op. cit. i, 280. 
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has not much to buy his wives with. Cattle have not been tamed, 
ornaments hardly yet made, and land hardly yet subjected to 
ownership. Primitive man may very likely be reduced to purchas- 
ing a wife, or have one purchased for him, by giving a sister in 
exchange. At times he may not have a sister ready and nothing 
is more natural than for him to promise one. Perhaps one or more 
maidens of one group have been captured and peace has only been 
kept by promising an equal number of girls in exchange. It is 
not difficult to see that a species of profit-and-loss account might 
easily be instituted, and if this were done a very important result 
would follow. When such a system was instituted the creditors 
would have a direct interest in protecting the debtors; for if these 
were destroyed by their enemies, and their women ravished, the 
debt would never be paid. Quite apart from this, maternal and 
paternal affection would induce each group to help the other, if 
difficulties arose, for the sake of their married children; and such 
mutual help would be of greater advantage to the two groups in 
competition with other groups not so united. A triple division is 
not likely to be so stable. There is a probable cause of jealousy, 
for it would hardly be long before group B and group C would 
both want a given woman of group A; and a dispute of this kind 
would very readily give rise to inter-group quarrelling. The 
weaker side would doubtless have to give way, and perhaps as a 
result of the ill-feeling produced be driven out of the confederation 
or have to leave it for fear of revenge if the quarrelling should have 
gone so far as actual fighting. As a result there would now be 
only two groups left in the confederation. 

The foundations for a theory of this kind are not altogether 
imaginary. The Mekeo clans are organised much on the lines I 
have postulated. Clan exogamy is rigid, with descent in the 
paternal line. But in addition to this each clan has one, or it may 
be more than one clan, termed its ufuapie, into which it is proper 
for it to marry by purchase. Pigs and ornaments are usually paid 
for the girl, and I well remember having before me a case in which 
the girl had been married but not fully paid for. The girl’s clan 
claimed that a particular ornament should be given to complete 
the payment. The matter was referred to me as Resident 
Magistrate and I advised that the payment of the ornament was 
due. Both sides accepted this decision; but the husband’s clan 
at once said that they were about to let the other clan have one of 
their girls and applied for an order from me that the particular 
ornament should be given back again when this girl was handed 
over. Natives remember these debts for long periods. It is not 
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long since the Beri! people lost one of their girls through abduction 
by the Dugare tribe. I happened to come on the scene while the 
Beri people were proceeding under the leadership of their village 
constable to try to get the girl back. The village constable, a clan- 
father of the girl, almost tearfully explained that this was the fifth 
girl the Dugare had got without paying, in addition to two others 
which the Beri people had been given in payment for two of the 
Dugare whom they had killed some time back. The Beri people 
demanded a woman in payment; the Dugare admitted the claim as 
just but said that they had no woman available. Finally the two 
sides agreed to settle the matter by a payment. 

Let us now consider the conditions under which a youth grows 
up when he lives in a group with a social organisation like that 
outlined on p. 315 et seq. As he grows up he will notice and be 
told that women are divided into two groups, viz, those women 
whom he and his immediate male relatives may marry, and those 
who can never be married by either himseif or his male relatives. 
In fact he finds that women are divided into the tabooed and the 
non-tabooed. As generation succeeds generation this feeling that 
women are divided into the two classes, the tabooed and non- 
tabooed, will grow in strength, and I can well imagine the final 
result to be a feeling that women are, from the nature of things, 
divided into the two classes. In like manner a girl as she grows 
up finds that men are divided into these two classes. To a girl 
the distinction will be all the clearer since there will be no need to 
consider whether the man is already married or not. When the 
existence of the two classes has once been clearly perceived, it can 
hardly be long before they will be named. It will further be 
noticed that there is no conclusive reason why the male and female 
classes should always receive the same names; but perhaps the 
close association of brothers and sisters from birth will cause them 
to be identified and for their classes to receive the same class name. 

It will further be noticed that a group, constituted as I have 
supposed, will inherit the classes through the males. Group 
exogamy gives rise to the exogamous classes and the group of a 
child is determined by that of the group or class fathers. This is, 
I believe, the more common primitive system, and the inheritance 
is not one of inheritance via the actual father, but is rather a species 
of inheritance via the males of the clan as a whole. But there are 
some exogamous clans that count descent in the female line. It 


1. In the North-Eastern Division, British New Guinea (Papua), on the 
upper Musa River. 
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may be that after the class system has fully developed, the fact 
that the child is obviously and physically of the mother has caused 
even the unthinking savage to hold that it is of the same class as 
the mother; but I rather think that maternal inheritance is due to 
a later and a different mode of marriage which has given rise to 
descent of the class in the maternal line. In the Mekeo tribes the 
usual mode of marriage is for the husband (or his relatives) to buy 
the woman and for the husband to take her into his clan. There 
is, however, another and much rarer mode recognised, and more 
especially, I believe, when the husband belongs to another tribe 
altogether, or at least not to the proper intermarrying clan, In 
these cases the husband simply comes and lives with his wife's 
clan in his wife’s village. The wife’s clan seem to be satisfied 
with this arrangement and rather to regard it with favour, for not 
only do they keep the girl but they also acquire an extra member 
of the clan by her husband's joining it. It is not difficult to see 
how the system could give rise to descent via the mother. This 
mode of marriage would also tend to arise and become more 
common whenever an astute leader of a powerful group, or the 
astute group-fathers of a powerful group, saw that they could not 
only retain their group-daughters and their value as manual 
workers; but also acquire additional members of the group to aid 
in its defence, or in its aggressive designs, or even in the ordinary 
pursuit of hunting and fishing, by declining to let their group- 
daughters be married and taken away by their husbands; but by 
allowing the prospective husband to come and live with his desired 
wife in the group of her fathers. At first, too, this might be only 
a temporary arrangement, but as time went on the husband might 
prefer to remain in his newly adopted group or perhaps be unable 
to pay the father-in-law the price he requires for permission to take 
the girl away. Something of this kind may have arisen, even 
before the evolution of the exogamous classes, provided means of 
communication were easy, for it would then be inadvisable to seize 
the woman by force owing to the risk of a successful pursuit. At 
other times the custom may have arisen if the articles for purchase 
of the woman became scarce or difficult to procure. 

It is needless to trace the evolution of such a tribe in detail, for 
it would go on pari passu with that of a tribe which buys its women, 
with the exception that male would be substituted for female and 
female for male. The first constitution of such a group would be 
group-father, group-daughters, and group-sons-in-law. Harmony 
; , bility would only be obtained 
in the group and its consequent stability ;, ee 
if the group-father respected a taboo on his married daughters, 
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if the group-son-in-law respected a taboo on his group-mothers-in- 
law. Later, when more than one son-in-law was admitted into the 
group, the taboo on a sister-in-law would have to be respected as 
well as a taboo on group-mothers and group-sisters. Furthermore, 
when such a system became fixed, a youth would find that the 
women who were and always had been taboo to him would not now 
be the sisters of his group-fathers, but his real motherand his group- 
mothers; and not the children of his group-fathers, but the children 
of his group-mothers. In short, group exogamy would exist, but 
the group would be founded on maternal inheritance and not on 
paternal. A youth while growing up would now find that women 
were divided into two classes, class A of his own group, and 
class B not of his own group. The former would be taboo to him 
and not the latter, and it would now be maternal inheritance which 
would decide the taboo. In the earliest stages it would be not so 
much direct inheritance of the class from the mother as it would be 
inheritance of the class from the group as a whole. 

It will be observed that the husband has entered the group of 
the father-in-law and has not bought his wife. It is not, therefore, 
unreasonable to suppose that the father-in-law will be regarded as 
retaining the ownership of his daughter and of her children; and 
that on the death or incapacity of the father-in-law, ownership of 
the grandchildren will pass to the father-in-law’s son, i.e. to the 
maternal uncle of the grandchild. This readily accounts for the 
intimate relationship which is so often considered to exist between 
a child and his maternal uncle.! 

It has been already shown that the two-class system with 
paternal descent is likely to prevail in cases where the husband 
buys or seizes his wife; and for just the same reason the two-class 
system with maternal descent will prevail when the husband is 
admitted into the group of his wife. If a three-class system ever 
arose it would be unstable. Class B and class C are likely to 
quarrel before very long about a woman of class A and the 
confederacy to be broken up in consequence. Any other arrange- 
ment of more than three groups is equally unstable if one group 
can marry indifferently into either group. 

So far I have tacitly assumed that the group or class is an actual 
whole and lives as a whole, so it follows that group exogamy 
necessitates local exogamy. If the two groups should increase in 
number, it is not unlikely that they will split up into two or more 
villages, and more especially so if their mode of living necessitates 

1. Op. cit. ii, 66, 75, 123, 194, 409; iv, 289; ii, 239, 245, 379, 443» 513, 525; 
iii, 575; iv, 316; iii, 562. 
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that only a small number of them can find food in any one given 
place. In that case, all the advantages of group exogamy will be 
retained if local exogamy is substituted for it. But a further 
evolution of the group system may occur. I have assumed that 
once a woman marries she leaves her group for all time, and that 
her parents hold little intercourse either with her or her husband. 
In the earliest stage this was doubtless the case, but as social 
organisation progresses it will hardly be in conformity with the 
persistence of natural parental feeling. So, too, it will be an 
advantage if the husband and wife can rely on the help of both 
their group-parents in times of difficulty and danger. It is a very 
reasonable supposition that the group-parents of the girl, of 
class B, and more particularly perhaps her real mother and her 
real mother’s husband and their real brothers, remain on terms of 
social intercourse with the newly-married husband and his class A. 
But this introducing of group-fathers-in-law into the husband’s 
clan requires an additional safeguard if quarrels are to be avoided. 
The group-sisters of the husband will be reaching maturity, and 
we may suppose that their owners, i.e. the clan-fathers of class A 
are willing to marry them to the clan-fathers-in-law of class B. 
We then at once get the clan-fathers-in-law possible rivals for the 
same girl or we may say probable rivals, for not many girls will be 
reaching maturity at the same time. It will also be a direct loss 
to the dual group if the young and vigorous females become taken 
possession of or married to the older males of the other group; 
and on the death of the older males another possible cause of 
quarrel will arise in the deciding of who is to possess the widows 
still of a marriageable age. The evil effects can, however, 
be prevented if it once becomes recognised that while the 
generation level with a man and of the opposite group is eligible 
to him, yet the next younger generation is not; and a stable clan 
group which permits intercourse between the father-in-law, or clan 
fathers-in-law and the husband’s clan can only arise if it is agreed 
that a man must keep to his own generation as regards marriage. 
The consequence is that a man’s choice of wives is restricted to a 
half; but when he does marry, free intercourse can be permitted 
and free help rendered and accepted from the group-parents-in-law 
of the girl without the risk of complications arising. This is only 
another way of saying that each class has been subdivided into 
two halves, so that we get a clan group with two classes and four 
sub-classes. Descent is reckoned in the male line as regards the 
class; but the son takes a different sub-class from his father and 
the same as his grandfather. Pari passu with this evolution of a 
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four sub-class group with male descent will be the evolution of a 
four sub-class group with female descent of the classes. The only 
difference will be that the male will marry into the group of the 
wife and live in her village, and that the children will be brought 
up there and be of her class. By this time, too, it may be that the 
original organisation of two groups living in different places is 
being more broken up anc that the groups are becoming more and 
more scattered and perhaps intermingled. The social organisation 
which has been reached up to this point is that of a two-class group 
with each class named and each class divided into two, as yet 
unnamed, sub-classes. As soon, however, as the division into 
sub-classes is distinctly felt and the requisite taboos observed, it 
will not be long before the two sub-classes receive names. Each 
sub-class now having received a name, the class names are no longer 
of any practical use and the very practical-minded savage is likely 
to discard and forget them; and, as a result, the group will appear 
to consist of four sub-classes or of four classes, whichever we like 
to call them, and with inheritance of the sub-class in the alternate 
generation, 

When the four-class system prevails, parents may freely com- 
municate with either their clan-children, with the husbands and 
wives of their clan-children, and with the brothers and sisters of 
the latter. Jealousy cannot arise, for they are all taboo to the clan- 
parents of either the husband or the wife by reason of being of the 
Opposite sub-class. But, on the other hand, the clan-parents Aa of 
the husband cannot be allowed free communication with the clan- 
parents of the wife, for these are of sub-class Ba and as such are 
eligible. In other words, the clan-parents of both the husband and 
wife cannot all help the husband and wife at the same time without 
danger of jealousy, quarrels, and constant rupture of the group. 
For the same reason the family of a clan-brother and sister cannot 
unite without risk of jealousy if their children are grown up, for 
these latter may marry in the case of the four-class system. Now 
such unions, and more especially perhaps the union of husband 
and wife with their real parents, real uncles, and real aunts, may 
be of importance to the safety and welfare of the married couple. 
In the earliest times the clan-mothers are likely to be all married 
and as such tabooed by their possession by their husbands; but as 
generation succeeds generation, some of these clan-mothers will be 
unmarried girls and as such available to cause jealousy among the 
clan-fathers of the other one of the recently married couple. We 
may suppose that only the old prohibitions remain in force at first, 
and that the clan-parents Aa and Ba intermarry and that the 
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children of a brother and sister do likewise. But arguing along 
the same lines as before, this will sooner or later give rise to 
jealousy, quarrels, fights, and the subsequent rupture of the group. 
As a result the feeling will gradually arise that it is inopportune 
for the clan-parents Aa and Ba and for the children Ab and Bb to 
intermarry. If this feeling grows, as it is likely to do, there is 
finally produced a group with eight sub-classes, as will be more 
fully explained iater. 

In the two-class system, there are only classes A and B; and 
any male A may marry any female B. In the four-class system, 
there are males and females of the first generation, Aa and Bb; 
but each group has to keep to its own generation. The eight-class 
system is more complicated and difficult to understand; but a 
reference to the adjoining table will help to render the matter 


clearer, 


Tasce I. 
HUSBAND. WIFE. CHILDREN. 

er ee Bates Ab 

Mme . nu Yr Aba 
CLass A 

| er AaZ 

OO ——— Bb sakes Aaq 

a Rie | wemes Bba 

ABQ serene BbB 
CLass B 

a Di. anne Bag 

Bee stems AbB a... Ba B 


This table shows the arrangement of the exogamous classes 
and sub-classes of the southern Arunta tribes of Australia and is 
taken from Frazer, substituting Aa for Panunga, Ab for Bulthara, 
Ba for Purala, Bb for Kumara, a for a, and 8 for b. The first 
column gives the class and sub-class of the husband, the second 
column the class and sub-class of the woman he must marry, and 
the third column the class and sub-class of their children. Table II 
gives much the same information expressed in the form of a 
genealogical table. It has been worked out by starting with a 
male Ab§ and inserting the classes of his wife, of his descendants, 
of the parents of both husband and wife, and of the descendants of 


these latter. 
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It is to be observed that in the case of the two-class system every 
individual of class A or class B may intermarry with any other 
individual of the opposite class; and that the permissibility or 
otherwise of a marriage can be found by neglecting the letters 
a, b, aand#in Tables Iand II. On the four-class system Aa may 
intermarry with any Ba and Ab with any Bb; and the permissibility 
or otherwise of a marriage can be found by neglecting the letters 
a and 6. But on the eight-class system all the letters have to be 
taken into account. It will be further seen that on the two-class 
system (with paternal descent) a man may not marry his clan- 
daughter or clan-sister; and that on the four-class system, in 
addition to the above, he may not marry a clan-mother, a clan- 
niece, or clan-aunt; and that on the eight-class system he is in 
addition forbidden a clan-parent of the partner of any of his 
children, and clan-children of a clan-mother’s brother or clan- 
father’s sister. If these prohibitions are interpreted into our 
ordinary relationships, it will be found that the two-class system 
forbids children, sisters, fraternal nieces and some cousins; that 
the four-class system in addition forbids mother, maternal aunts, 
and nieces the children of a sister; that the eight-class system still 
further forbids a man to marry the sisters of the parents of his son 
or daughter-in-law, and also his remaining first cousins. In 
addition numerous other individuals will be excluded who on the 
European method of reckoning relationships are regarded as being 
unrelated, or at least very distantly related. 

The southern Arunta work their system without names for the 
eight classes. ‘‘The two separate sub-classes (a and §) thus 
comprised under each of the four nominal sub-classes Panunga 
(Aa), Bulthara (Ab), Purula (Ba), and Kumara (Bb), have no 
native names. . . .! This system is in practice identical with the 
avoidance of clan-parents of the partner of a clan-child and of all 
clan first cousins, and in fact the formation of the sub-classes 
a and B is only a convenient way of expressing the facts. Now let 
us consider the conditions under which a youth Aa in this eight- 
class system finds as he grows up. He is taught that of four 
classes Aa, Ab, and Bb are tabooed, while of the remaining class 
Ba, half is tabooed and half is not. In other words, he finds that 
the classes each consist of two parts—one marriageable and one 
not marriageable. It is not then unlikely that the two halves will 
before very long receive separate names as is the case with the 
northern Arunta, The final result is, therefore, that there are 
eight named classes or sub-classes, whichever we prefer to call them. 

In some instances the names of the two original classes may 


1. Op. cit. i, 261. 
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be kept, when there will be an appearance of two classes, each 
divided into four sub-classes; in other instances the names of the 
two original classes will be forgotten and there will be an appear- 
ance of four classes, each divided into two sub-classes: in other 
instances the names of the two-class divisions as well as the four- 
class divisions may be forgotten, and there will be the appearance 
of a tribe divided into eight classes with the curious mode of 
descent of the classes which is found in the case of the Arunta and 
other tribes. 

The eight-class system has also the further advantage that the 
group is still stable even if the male joins the father-in-law’s clan 
in some instances while yet his own sons bring their wives into 
their fathers’ village and clan. This is a by no means unlikely 
event if an individual of unusual ability arises. His own sons are 
likely to remain with him; while his sons-in-law will only be too 
willing to share the advantages of his superior powers, and it may 
be that others quite outside the group will be willing to join it 
and to be adopted into the group with a view to gaining its protec- 
tion; and the astute leader, if he is ambitious, will quite well see 
the advantage of attracting others to his group. 

It will be noticed that the formation of an eight-class system is 
the first system which really admits of what may be described as 
family ties in distinction from clan ties. Until this system is 
founded the married daughter has simply been sold to or captured 
by her husband, or else the husband has deserted his clan for the 
woman. With the eight classes, however, the husband's and 
wife’s relations can unite; there is an opportunity for the growth 
of a feeling of union and mutual affection between them all, and 
friendly co-operation is possible both before and after marriage. 
So also something like betrothal can arise, and in fact is likely to 
arise. The brothers and sisters of the husband are inter-marriage- 
able with the brothers and sisters of the wife and are likely to cause 
trouble if means are not found to prevent it. One means of 
preventing it is for the appropriate couples to be betrothed at an 
early age and taught that they are bound to accept this arrange- 
ment. Another safeguard is for the youths or maidens to be 
isolated as puberty advances and to be taught the proper way to 
behave by the older members of the tribe. These means are hardly 
possible or necessary in the earlier stages, when the families of the 
husband and wife have little in common and do not live in common. 
At the same time, when I was living at Mekeo in the Central 
Division of British New Guinea, I was much surprised to see how 
completely the woman was renounced by her clan and how very 
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hostile in feeling the intermarrying clans sometimes were in spite 
of the persistence of the intermarrying relation. 

I have so far considered exogamy as something quite apart in 
origin from totemism in spite of their frequent interdependence at 
the present time among primitive races. This I have done because 
I think the two are in origin quite distinct, and that it is only after 
the full significance of the sexual act as regards procreation has 
been grasped that they have been grafted on one another. Some 
of the most primitive races are ignorant of the relation between 
procreation and its necessary antecedent.' It is not until this 
discovery has been made that a family, as is usually understood 
in European countries, can be founded. Even after savages have 
risen to this knowledge, family feeling in the European sense of 
the word is hardly understood. Natives of New Guinea seem 
generally to recognise the necessary antecedent to procreation, 
although in some cases at least they believe that repeated acts are 
necessary; yet they appear to regard adopted children, including 
captives, much in the same light as their own children. But 
when the human race once grasped the fact that its children are 
its Own in a more intimate sense than that of mere possession of 
property, one of the foundations for family feeling was established. 
Other factors doubtless entered into the evolution of the family, but 
perhaps the most important is the separation of single pairs in 
search of food; or, when the pastoral stage has been reached, in 
search of food for flocks. At first, doubtless, the old class exogamy 
laws would hold good, as they appear to do in New Guinea; but 
when family life becomes fully established, clan exogamy could 
hardly but be replaced by family exogamy. 

In this connection it is interesting to notice an apparent echo 
of the time when family life does not appear to have existed among 
the primitive Aryans. The words for father, mother, sister, 
daughter, brother all contain the suffix -tar, and apear to have been 
first formed after the primitive Aryans began to keep flocks. 
Professor Sayce, in his Introduction to the Science of Language, 
Says that the new words then coined took the place of the old words. 
Is it not more likely that it was only at this time that relationship 
as we understand it first arose, and that then for the first time 
epithets were given to the relationships as we understand them : 
whereas the old clan or classificatory relationships were afterwards 
lost as clan life became gradually replaced by family life? But 
when the primitive Aryan began to live as a united family, family 
exogamy would follow sooner or later as a consequence. The old 


1. Op. cit. i, 93. 
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clan exogamy would be useless; but for peace and union to reign 
in the family, family exogamy must prevail. The present marriage 
laws of Europe may be taken to indicate that from the time of the 
primitive Aryans, grandparents, parents, sons, daughters, aunts, 
and uncles have been accustomed to live together as a united 
family; while the custom for cousins and relations-in-law has not 
been so constant. 


SUMMARY. 


The theory I have propounded can be stated shortly in the 
following form. It has been of advantage for man in the struggle 
for existence to unite with his immediate relatives for defence and 
other purposes. The great obstacle to such unions has been 
jealousy and the quarrels which arise about women. Exogamy in 
its varied forms is nothing more than a means of avoiding these 
quarrels and of enabling groups to live united without quarrelling. 
It has, moreover, been produced by gradual growth as man 
gradually progressed from the condition of an unsocial animal 
towards that of a true man with social institutions. As soon as 
any form of social progress began, primitive man had to respect 
the marriage tie or, in other words, to recognise the fact that certain 
women were owned by certain men and therefore forbidden to all 
others. As soon as males began to permit grown-up sons to 
remain in the primitive group, a taboo on all the unmarried females 
of the group had to be respected. As man became less brutal, the 
original wife capture was replaced by the interchange of women 
between two groups, giving rise to the two class-system of 
exogamy. As soon as the group-parents of the wife began to have 
free communication with the husband and his actual or group- 
brothers and sisters, the same had to be forbidden to each other; 
and as a consequence the four-class system of exogamy virtually 
constituted. As soon as the immediate relatives of both husband 
and wife began to have free communication with each other and as 
soon as the families of brothers and sisters began to live in common, 
the group-parents of a husband had to be forbidden to the group- 
parents of a wife as well as all first cousins; and as a consequence 
the eight-class, or sub-class, system of exogamy was virtually 
constituted. As soon as family life was substituted for clan life, 
family exogamy had to be substituted for clan exogamy. Had the 
above not taken place, the group would, sooner or later, have been 
dissolved in the midst of jealousy and hostilities. 

W. M. STRONG. 
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SCIENCE AND RACE PREJUDICE.! 


1. The Problem. If we ask a Chinese, an Indian, a Negro, or 
an American Indian, whether he admits the white man’s claim to 
superiority, we almost invariably receive as a reply a good-natured 
smile, as if the proposition were too absurd to be seriously enter- 
tained. In other words, each race or division of mankind appears 
to regard itself as at least the equal of all others, and accordingly 
it would presume an unscientific attitude of mind to accept the 
dictum of the white, or any other, man’s superiority without cool 
and thorough investigation. We must therefore carefully examine 
the problems involved. 

2. The Origins of Civilisation. Civilisation has been regarded 
as co-extensive with the white man’s domain. How, on this 
supposition are the civilisations of the East to be explained? By 
the fact, comes the reply, that the white man has been a restless 
wanderer, penetrating into Egypt, Persia, India, Oceania, Japan, 
and China, and again into further Africa, and even to America in 
ancient times. The white blood in the veins of the yellow, brown, 
and black peoples, explains, it is alleged, the achievements of 
populations not of European descent.? It is evidently difficult to 
disprove this allegation, except by pursuing a parallel line of 
argument, namely, by averring that it is just as true that the 
Mongol races and the black and other races have penetrated every- 
where, even to the heart of Europe. According to Tylor 
(Anthropology), hordes of Tatar race have poured into Europe 
from the remotest antiquity. Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Moors, 
and other North African types—themselves not of pure stock— 


1. Throughout this article the equivalent terms European, Caucasian, 
Aryan, Western and White include also the peoples of European descent 
now settled in America, Australia, and Africa. The terms East and Eastern 
are taken in an equally comprehensive sense, to include all races not of 
European origin. The term Europe may likewise be regarded as embracing 
countries originally colonised from Europe, as North and South America 
and Australia. Needless to say the words Caucasian and Aryan are 


products of the fancy rather than of science, and the cradle of the white race 
is not as yet determined—it may have been in Europe, Asia, or Africa. 

2. In many cases the mixing of civilisations, or ‘ mind crossing,’’ has 4 
similar effect to race crossing, and indeed race crossing involves as a rule a 
mixing of civilisations, facts which should never be lost sight of. (See Dr. 
Rivers’ Address before the British Association for the Advancement of 


Science, 1911.) 
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settled in several parts of the East of Europe in ancient times, and 
the Jews have now been for two thousand years in the West. Sir 
Harry Johnston claims that ‘‘there is an ancient Negroid strain 
underlying the populations of Southern and Western France, Italy, 
Sicily, Corsica, Sardinia, Spain, Portugal, Ireland, Wales, and 
Scotland,’’ and that ‘‘ there is something of the Red Indian in the 
peoples of Scotland and Ireland, of Germany, Northern Russia, 
Tartary, and Siberia, due to the continued existence in these 
regions of a very ancient admixture between the proto-Caucasian 
and the Mongol, which assisted to people not only Northern Europe 
and Asia, but also North America.’’ (Contemporary Review, 
August 1911, pp. 159-60.) And Count Gubernatis said at the 
Congress of Races: ‘‘ As the civilisation of Rome was built on 
conquest and slavery, races of many kinds were brought to Italy 
as slaves. After a time the slave population becamegso great that 
for the ordinary work of agriculture, etc., it was necessary to free 
great numbers of them, and thus the peasants of Italy are descended 
from Africans, Assyrians, etc., and they have all become Latins 
with the Latin sun.’’ Add to this ‘‘that nowhere in the world 
exists a pure white race’’ (Johnston), and that other races are 
similarly situated, and it becomes manifest that it is as reasonable 
to explain Western civilisation by the influx of ‘‘coloured’’ blood 
into Europe as to explain Eastern civilisation by the infiltration of 
*“ white ’’ blood. 

The two lines of argument balance and cancel each other. 
Nevertheless there is here implied a hidden truth which is worth 
bringing to light. Among anthropologists generally it is agreed 
that the crossing of the European ‘‘ races’’ has been of distinct 
advantage to Europe, and that probably but for such crossing the 
advance would have been much slower, if, indeed, retrogression 
had not ensued. Following out this trend of thought, it suggests 
itself as not unlikely that advance in the East has been largely 
conditioned by crossing and mixing with other types, including the 
white, and that the progress of the white type was due to the same 
beneficent factor of crossing and mixing with closely and distantly 
related types. Perhaps for this reason relatively pure stocks, such 
as the Negroes in some parts of Africa or the blondes in the North 
of Europe, accomplished little so long as they remained isolated, 
and this probably explains also how the introduction of northern 
blood into Italy and perhaps the influence of a blonde people in 
Greece had remarkably favourable consequences culturally. It is 
hard to resist the general conclusion here suggested, especially 
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since it is admitted that mixture between near types is advantage- 
ous, and since it appears unlikely from the evidence accumulated 
that mixture between types far apart is disadvantageous.' It is 
difficult, for instance, to believe that accident explains the fact that 
the rank of the mulattoes includes men such as Pouschkine, 
Alexander Dumas, General Légitime, Booker Washington, and 
W. E. B. DuDois. It points rather to the beneficial influence of 
race-crossing. The greatness of ancient Egypt has been attributed 
to the Egyptians crossing with other races, notably with the 
negroes,” who were always held in high esteem by the Egyptians; 
e.g-, several of the Queens of Egypt were negresses. (Dr. H. 
Weisgerber, Les Blancs d’Afrique, 1910, pp. 206-7, p. 377.) 
According to Deniker it does not appear to be different with the 
Turks and Chinese: ‘It is perhaps to this mixed origin that they 
(the Osmanlis) owe the relative stability of the state which they 
have founded.’’ ‘‘ The Chinese people have sprung from manifold 
intermixtures.’’ (The Races of Man, p. 379, p. 383). As to Japan 
we read: ‘‘ The Japanese are a nation in whose veins the blood of 
several races is flowing; we belong neither to the pure white, nor 
to the pure yellow stock.’’ (Dr. K. Ukita, in The Taiyo, January 
1911.) And the remarkable virility of the Bantu and other 
African races appears to be clearly connected with their being of 
mixed origin. To sum up the whole matter in the words of 
Deniker : ‘‘ The more peoples are civilised, the more they are inter- 
mixed within certain territorial limits.’’ (Races of Man, pp. 3-4-) 

What shall we say, however, in answer to the contention that 
the white man’s civilisation is the highest, and that the European 
is therefore innately superior? First, we note the significant fact 
that the two great European civilisations of ancient times—Athens 
and Rome—had their seat in the most Eastern portion of Europe, 
and secondly that the cradle of the white peoples is said to be the 
Caucasus or, according to some writers, Asia. The north of 
Europe, until recent times, was undistinguished culturally, and 
perhaps, on the intermarriage theory here suggested, the flow of 


1. See Professor Earl Finch’s paper in Inter-Racial Problems, edited by 
G. Spiller and published by P. S. King and Son, London, price 7/6. 
According to Sir Harry Johnston, ‘“‘ perhaps a white race which receives no 
rill of blood from the other human types from time to time may die of 
physical degeneration.”” (Ibid, pp. 160-1.) us 

2. The Egyptian monuments at the British Museum almost invariably 
portray the Egyptian with decidedly negroid lips and with features akin to 
those of the negro, just as the Assyrian on his monuments, portrays himself 


with thin lips and hooked nose. 
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Southern blood and Southern culture into both England and 
Germany in the Middle Ages and after, accounts for the high 
standing of these two countries in modern history. The dark-white 
European on the borders of the East appears, therefore, to be the 
pioneer of Western culture, and it would be interesting to know 
precisely how far proximity to the civilisations of the East, warmth 
of climate,! and crossing with neighbouring Eastern peoples (who 
were often themselves negroid), offered an explanation of the great- 
ness of Athens and Rome. 

Moreover, when we speak of European civilisation, we mainly 
think of what is called modern civilisation. And this word 
‘‘modern”’ is very suggestive. Except for it, we might imagine 
that Europe had always been inhabited by highly civilised peoples 
imbued with learning, character and refinement, ever engaged in 
scientific discoveries and industrial inventions. Asa matter of fact, 
European civilisation is much less than three thousand years old, 
and ‘‘modern”’ civilisation dates back about as many hundred years. 
Europe between the sixth and sixteenth centuries was the reverse of 
typical of a highly civilised* continent. If, then, ‘‘ modern”’ 
civilisation is of recent origin, we cannot safely reason from it to 
the innate capacity of the white man, but we must rather conclude, 
in the absence of any specific evidence to the contrary, that this new 
civilisation is due in the first instance to the wonderful stimulus 
Europe received from the rediscovery a few centuries ago of a great 
past semi-Eastern civilisation, that of the Greeks. Just as the 
North of Europe has, under Southern stimulation, developed from 
a state of perennial backwardness to its present almost unap- 
proached cultural position, so Europe generally, as a result of the 
Renaissance it seems, shook off its lethargy and became what it is 
now. It is not a long step from this to the conclusion that the 
present position of the white race is the equivalent of the 
position which many another race has occupied in its day of glory, 

1. The notion that a warm climate is detrimental to strenuous activity is 
evidently not corroborated by historical research. 

2. Deniker (Races of Man, p. 127) thus defines the characteristics cf 
“civilised peoples”: ‘“‘ Making rapid progress, in which the initiating and 
innovating power predominates, forming states based on individual liberty, 
and consisting of several millions of individuals; having a phonetic writing 
and a developed literature. Their economic state is especially characterised 
by industrialism and cosmopolitan commercialism.” This remarkable 
definition—daringly designed apparently to exclude all but ‘‘the majority 
of the peoples of Europe and North America” of to-day from the privilege 


of being designated by the coveted term Civilised—implies that Europe has 
not been civilised for more than about a century if as long as that. 
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and that perhaps to-morrow China, for example, may take up the 
tale and produce another ‘‘record’’ in the varied history of man- 
kind. The mere fact of any race at any period of time standing 
higher culturally, evidently proves nothing as to its innate 
superiority, Thus Mr. J. A. Hobson tells us that “in the early 
trade with Arabia, Persia, and India, there was very little which 
any Western country could have sent to pay for the imported silks 
and spices, for these peoples had developed almost all the manufac- 
turing arts beyond the European standards.’’ (Jnter-Racial 
Problems, pp. 223-4.) 

We have not yet completed our analysis. How far, we must 
ask, is Western civilisation of strictly Western origin? Earlier 
than the Greek and Roman civilisations were those of Egypt, 
Assyria, Phoenicia, India and China, and much of Western civilisa- 
tion, certainly much of Greek civilisation, is derived from those 
countries. At an even later period the Arabs made the first 
successful start in science. Our alphabet, our astronomy, our 
chemistry, our medicine, our arithmetical notation, and our 
algebra, we get largely from the relatively near and racially mixed 
East—Pheenicia, Egypt and Arabia, and the religion which most 
Europeans so highly prize comes from Palestine. China has been 
a great nation for thousands of years. When Europe was 
stagnating in the Middle Ages, it flourished exceedingly, and its 
institutions, almost without exception, were then far superior to 
those of medieval Europe. The printing press, paper, the 
mariner’s compass, the mining of coal, porcelain, tea, silk, and 
much else, we owe almost certainly to China. Taking such data 
into consideration, we are entitled to claim that there is nothing 
specifically Western about Western civilisation, just as there is 
nothing particularly Eastern about Eastern civilisation, and that 
there has been a mixing of civilisations as there has been a mixing 
of stocks. 

Moreover, we are too apt to speak of Western civilisation not 
only as if it had originated in the West, but as if it had reached its 
climax. As a matter of fact, judged by a sane standard, our 
civilisation is faulty and undeveloped to a degree. If we omit 
physical science and industrial inventions, there is scarcely a 
department in Western life which to the seeing eye is not in a sad 
backward condition, nearer to savagery than to the ideal. Think 
only in this connection of the dire poverty, the semi-drunkenness 
and drunkenness, the absence of robust health, the high death-rate, 
the enormous armaments, the backwardness in education (especially 
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in the home), the interest in mere pleasure and sensationalism, 
which prevail so very widely; or remember what subject peoples 
say, viz., that Western intoxicants, diseases, and exploitation have 
been their physical and moral ruin. Under these conditions, those 
who read history aright will look forward hopefully to the East’s 
helping to stimulate and develop the civilisation of the West. 
The case of Japan lends colour to this view." 

Yet after all the rejoinder will be made, Is it not strange that 
the Caucasian should be at the present moment advanced far 
beyond the Mongol, the Indian, or the Negro? Reserving further 
discussion, and assuming only the general problem, we may admit 
as likely that Greece in particular (as Professor Paul Reinsch has 
pointed out) and the Mediterranean generally (as many anthropo- 
logists have maintained) were most favourably situated geographic- 
ally for cultural development. This, one might say, has given the 
white race its relatively superior advantage, especially over the 
Negro of the tropics; but with increased control over nature, with 
universal railway and telegraphic communication, and with security 
in travelling, this advantage is being speedily abrogated. Seas, 
mountains, forests and rivers, no longer form impassable barriers, 
and, with the help of science, even the tropics are gradually becom- 
ing accessible and hospitable to the white man. The geographical 
factor, once of cardinal and vital significance, appears therefore to 
be more and more receding in importance, and will soon only 
possess a secondary value. The present relative superiority of 
Europe’s civilisation, and its past geographical superiority, do not 
help us therefore to decide anything as to its future superiority. 
3 Unlikeness, Inequality, or Equality of Races. We have 
implicitly dealt above with three racial theories, one of which holds 
that the races of men are unlike, the second that they are unequal, 
and the third that they are equal. Seeing the importance of these 
theories, we will now consider them in some detail. 

(a) It is said that the capacities of the different races are not 
unequal, but unlike—a rose is not superior to a lily, nor a lily toa 
rose. It is, furthermore, argued that it would be a thousand pities 
if it were otherwise, for variety is preferable to a dead level. The 
present writer must confess that he finds it difficult to reduce this 
theory to intelligible terms. If it presupposes that Western 

1. Read, for instance, The Real Triumph of Japan, New York, 1908, by 


Surgeon-Major L. L. Seaman. “The discovery by Kotacato of the bacillus 


pestis is as well known and appreciated,” says The Lancet, October 7, 1911, 
as the work of Lister or Koch.” 
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civilisation is radically different from Eastern civilisation (as a lily 
is from a rose) and that it would be a genuine loss to humanity, 
therefore, to have the East discard in toto its civilisation in favour 
of that of the West, we cannot help agreeing to the proposition. 
However, in a rigid sense there is neither a Western nor an Eastern 
civilisation, as we have already abundantly seen. No two Western 
countries, moreover, but differ very much indeed, and the differ- 
ences are even more marked between Eastern countries. Accord- 
ingly, the spread of what is best in ‘‘ Western”’ civilisation to the 
East could produce no pale uniformity, since moral and other 
standards adapted to local conditions and needs, national histories 
and traditions, and the retention of all that is best in ‘‘ Eastern ”’ 
civilisation, would leave each country its individuality. We must, 
however, probe deeper this suggestion of difference in civilisation. 
Is there such a thing as white, yellow, brown, and black science ? 
Is there such a thing as white, yellow, brown, and black industrial 
machinery? Is it, indeed, conceivable, that there should be more 
than one true civilisation? We must surely negative all these 
questions. The universal march in the East towards a system of 
politics, of law, of education, of industry, of science, and alas! of 
militarism—the same in essence as that of the West—is merely a 
repetition of what has been occurring from time to time in every 
part of the habitable globe since the beginnings of human history : 
that is, peoples, like individuals, have profited from one another's 
experience. A civilisation may be to some extent mistaken or only 
applicable in part to certain cultural, geographical, or local 
conditions, but there can be no different civilisations for different 
races, quad races. This brings us to the definite point on the 
practical side, namely, that it is not a question of the West having 
nothing to learn from the East, and the East having everything to 
learn from the West, for once the West opens its eyes widely, it 
will see that there is scarcely a people‘outside Europe at whose feet 
it should not sit, while the various Eastern peoples will not wait to 
be told that much of that which they possess is worthy of being 
preserved and cherished. Thus when we speak of a true or 
universal civilisation, we mean a synthesis and further develop- 
ment, purification, and adaptation of all existing civilisations, which 
again implies that we do not desire to deny to Eastern peoples that 
precious individuality which is possessed by every people within 
Western civilisation. As well think that Europe has been the loser 
through the remarkable growth of internationalism, as that the 
world generally will lose by it. We must dissent therefore from 
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the ‘‘ rose and lily ’’’ theory which appears to form a conventional 
transition stage between the belief in race inequality and race 
equality. 

In practice, the theory criticised above is fraught with perils. 
In these days of immigration and emigration the suggestion that 
there are a number of races substantially differing from one another 
in mental and moral qualities logically leads to all-round and 
wholesale social and political discrimination against immigrants 
and their descendants, East and West. In the present international 
situation the acceptance of such a point of view would spell disaster. 
For instance, until recently it was thought that the inherent nature 
of the Oriental made him amenable only to despotic rule, and 
accordingly the denial of citizenship to Oriental immigrants or their 
descendants, and even to Oriental peoples under Western domina- 
tion, would follow as a matter of course where such a belief is held. 
Similarly the suggestion that the Oriental mind is cast in a different 
mould might exclude all serious social intercourse of Whites with 
Orientals, and vice versa. Furthermore, with world commerce and 
world adaptation so advanced, the question might be raised whether 
it is right at all for West and East to have any commerce with, or 
to learn anything from, each other. Western nature differing from 
Eastern nature as the rose does from the lily, and the purity of each 
race being desirable, mutual exclusiveness must be recommended 
and practised. Manifestly, we are dealing with a politically and 
socially dangerous theory, especially if we remember that strong 
emphasis on the value of a particular form of culture tends to 
stereotype it, to act as a bar to change and progress, and to cause 
ignorance and hatred of other forms of culture. 

However, what if the science of anthropology has proved that 
with each race goes a different nature? Here is the rub, for on 
many sides we are told that such is the case. If anthropology has 
shown this, practical statesmen are, indeed, in a quandary; but, 
considering the grave consequences of such a theory, we must ask 
for unequivocal proof. Mr, Walter Roth, who has made a very 
exhaustive study ‘‘of an undoubtedly primitive people, that of the 
aborigines living around the mouth of the Endeavour River, North 
Queensland,’’ says, having this people and other similar peoples 
in mind: ‘‘the savage... . is an intelligent, rational human 
being.”’ (Times, Dec. 26, 1911.) The Fijians were but yesterday 
“‘ notoriously ferocious cannibals,”’ and to-day, as a white corres- 
pondent in high authority in Fiji informs the present writer, ‘‘ a 
European with a certain ability and an unselfish aim can do 
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anything he likes with them,”’ ‘‘ The cannibal Maoris in a single 
generation have acquired all the characteristics of a civilised race.”’ 
(Archdall Reid.) A study of the negro leaves us at sea as to any 
permanent peculiarities we might attribute to him. Very soon the 
‘boy ’’ becomes divested of all those many definite characteristics 
which seemed to be ingrained in him until he left for the mines, 
while, on a higher plane, after studying in Europe, it is difficult to 
determine how to distinguish him from a European except by his 
physical features. Dr, Fishberg, in his recently published mono- 
graph, The Jews, demonstrates how innumerable ‘‘ permanent "’ 
Jewish characteristics dissolve into thin air with change of social 
conditions. Until yesterday the Chinese character appeared to be 
utterly incapable of appreciating Western civilisation, and lo and 
behold! the Chinese seek to out-Western Westerners. M. Bertin, 
Member of the French Academy of Sciences, tells! how, in a 
generation or so, the Japanese, the meekest of peoples (saving their 
warrior caste) became changed into a race of warriors; and the 
same kind of tale in respect of adaptability, could be told in relation 
to all races that have come in close touch with modern civilisation ; 
indeed, such adaptability is noticeable in the course of the develop- 
ment of all the European nations.2. Some anthropologists, it is 
true, have here and there sought to fix on the permanent mental 
and moral characteristics of a race; but the methods which they 
have generally employed are not wholly satisfactory. They have 
told us what were the special characteristics of a tribe or a people 
at a particular time, and have apparently confused the words 
““special’’ and ‘‘ permanent,’’ regardless of the fact that only 
observation of the same people under widely varying circumstances 
can prove permanence. They have rarely studied specimens of the 
Aryan, the Negro, the Jew, the Mongol, the Amerindian, when in 
intimate contact at many points with other civilisations. In other 


1. Au sujet du Congrids Universel des Races, Paris, 14, rue de Condé, 1911. 

2. “Qualities which are ascribed with an unreflecting readiness to the 
Oriental often turn out on inspection to be not in the least peculiar to the 
East, but qualities universal among peoples at a more primitive stage. 
Many of them might have been discovered just as much in medieval Europe. 
The Crusaders would find it much easier to enter into the feelings of many 
Oriental peoples to-day than into those of their own descendants in France 
and Germany. The West for a great part of its history has not been 
Western. On the other hand, the differences between Oriental peoples 
themselves are so great as to make the East a generalisation too wide and 
vague to be of real service.” (Edwyn Bevan, in Nineteenth Century, 


August rg1I, p. 351.) 
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words, they have collected most valuable material to illustrate the 
civilisations of different peoples at specific times, and they are 
determining, with the help of this material, the line along which 
institutions have evolved; but they have not as yet turned to 
examining the innate capacities of peoples or the influence of the 
environment on these capacities. The comparative study of the 
headform and the civilisations of different peoples leaves the issue 
wholly unaffected. Accordingly, until anthropologists who have 
impartially employed the dynamic or experimental method have 
definitely pronounced that certain races possess exclusively certain 
permanent or inborn mental and moral characteristics, practical 
statesmen and reformers need not be alarmed, as the present 
evidence tends to be in the directiom of proving like mental and 
moral qualities rather than different ones in all races. At all 
events, in view of the present international and inter-racial situa- 
tion, the onus of proof lies on the defenders of the rose and lily 
theory. We would suggest, in this connection, a careful study of 
non-Caucasian students in Europe or the United States for the 
purpose of ascertaining the influence of environment on the 
mentality of a people. 


(b) There are several classes of persons who maintain the 
inequality of the races of mankind. One of these classes reasons 
that precisely because some races are handicapped by being 
inferior, they should have equal treatment and the fullest oppor- 
tunity for development. To this the second class replies that the 
proposal is unpractical since it would be dangerous to allow 
members of backward races to occupy responsible posts, but that 
it is our duty to treat them as brothers and raise them, so far as 
their limited capacities will permit. On which proposal the third 
class makes the comment that the low intelligence and low morals 
of most races of the world impose on those who are superior the 
solemn duty of dealing with them sternly and keeping them in their 
places with an iron hand, on the ground that all kindness is wasted 
on them and that fraternal actions make them arrogant and 
rebellious. 


A feeling of generosity prompts us to sympathise with the first 
class of believers in inequality, but calm deliberation compels us to 
assent to the criticism of class two, for if there really exist decidedly 
inferior types, it would be treason against progress to let them have 
an effective voice in the governance of civilised countries. Yet it 
would be unreasonable not to appreciate the strictures passed by the 
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third class on the second. If, for instance, the white, yellow, or 
black man were dirty, vile and stupid, and if friendly contact only 
emphasised these ugly features, how could we, in reason, deal 
with him otherwise than class three suggests? A few unruly 
individuals we can contrive to control with a firm but kindly hand, 
as we manage idiots or criminal lunatics, but not a whole race. 
Slavery or extermination seems to be here the only alternative. 
Given especially the generally poor moral standard which guides 
the majority of men in the West, class three appears to the practical 
man to be most in the right, provided it is unmistakeably proven 
that there are serious intellectual and moral inequalities between 
the races of mankind. On the theory of substantial inequality, the 
enslavement or extermination of the lower types is thus the only 
feasible course for the higher types to take. 

As we indicated at the beginning, the difficulty is to decide 
which are the lower and higher types respectively. There are 
actually none which admit that they are lower, and there are small 
sub-sections of races which, according to some of their protagonists, 
tower far above all other peoples—indeed, they alone, so they 
insist, are truly human, while all that is fair and good in humanity 
is traceable to them. They are the master race, the natural lords 
and rulers of creation. Recognising this clash of opinions, 
elementary prudence dictates that before each race and section of a 
race proceeds to subjugate or exterminate all others, they should 
examine the claim to recognition of the theory of the substantial 
and inborn inferiority of certain races. We come, therefore, to the 
third theory, namely, the one which pleads for the substantial 
equality in innate intellectual, moral and practical capacity of the 
different types of men.! 

(c) At first sight the theory of the equality of races has little to 
recommend it, in view of the vast inequalities and differences in the 
civilisations of to-day. However, our duty is to go behind appear- 
ances. The hall-mark of science is experiment, and nothing there- 
fore can be admitted as established except it be experimentally 
examined. That is, the bare fact of inequalities in civilisation does 
not demonstrate anything in regard to the innate capacity of a 

1. By “substantial equality ” we mean that any inequalities which might 
be discovered are so small as to be negligible. In this matter we must 
beware of reasoning on the assumption that just as individuals differ, so do 
peoples, for the analogy is superficial. Furthermore, we say advisedly 
“intellectual, moral and practical’ equality, for esthetic or merely 
temperamental inequalities possess no decisive political or social signi- 
ficance. 
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people, since, for example, if the ancient Romans had judged by 
appearances, the Teutons, who are now among the highest repre- 
sentatives of civilisation, would have been probably regarded as fit 
for immediate extermination, 

Fortunately, a simple test is available by which to judge the 
theory of the substantial equality of races. The modern European 
and American university, including in this term institutions of 
equal rank with it, provides this test. If numerous non-Caucasian 
individuals, not specially selected, study at these universities, and 
succeed as well as individuals of other races who believe themselves 
to be superior, the matter of the substantial equality of the various 
divisions of mankind may be regarded as demonstrated. Now this 
appears to be actually the case, for Chinese, Japanese, Indians, 
Persians, Turks, Egyptians, Negroes from America and South and 
West Africa, Maoris, and many others, representing perhaps nine- 
tenths of humanity, have passed the university in numbers and 
satisfactorily. The present writer has made careful and detailed 
inquiry at the two leading university institutions in London, and 
was informed by officials concerned that one people did substantially 
as well as another and that the non-Caucasian students may be said 
to be drawn from the corresponding class of persons in this country 
which sends its sons to the university. He has also had the rare 
privilege of meeting within the space of a few weeks educated 
members of almost every race in the world, and the conclusion was 
forced on him that men and women of all races are essentially alike 
and equal in inherent intellectual capacity and moral insight. 
This was, too, the general opinion of those who listened to speakers 
from all parts of the world at the First Universal Races Congress 
(held at the University of London, July 26-29, 1911), and it would 
be scarcely less than audacious to attempt to establish the inferiority 
of any race from the quality of the printed papers contributed to 
this Congress by representatives of various races, or from the 
Congress Exhibition of photographs of educated individuals of all 
divisions of mankind. Such a highly distinguished administrator, 
traveller, and author as Sir Harry Johnston, expresses himself as 
follows on this subject in the Contemporary Review of August, 
1911: ** We should indeed be living in a fool’s paradise if we 
continued to assume that a Negro could never attain to the high 
mentality of a white man, or equal him as an inventor, an artist, a 
Strategist, a writer.” And, after giving some illustrations, he 
continues: ‘‘I should not be surprised, within the remainder of 
my life-time, to see emerging from the Negro ranks in America, 
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West or South Africa, a first-class botanist, philologist, electrician, 
engineer, statesman, or novelist.’’ (Ibid, pp. 162-3.) If this can 
be affirmed of the Negro, who can point thus far to no striking 
civilisations of his own, the position of the Eastern peoples in the 
scale of inherent intelligence is not desperate. 

In the fifty-nine papers contributed to the Congress, probably 
not one assumed, the writer believes, the inequality of the races of 
man, nor even ‘‘the rose and lily’’ theory. Professor Boas, of 
Columbia University, New York, pointed to the influence of the 
environment in determining the head form of peoples. He said: 

The investigation of a large number of families has shown that every 

single measurement that has been studied has one value among individuals 
born in Europe, another one among individuals of the same families born 
in America. Thus, among the East European Jews the head of the 
European-born is shorter than the head of the American-born. It is wider 
among the European-born than it is among the American born. At the 
same time the American-born is taller. As a result of the increase in 
growth of head, and decrease of the width of head, the length-breadth 
index is considerably less than the corresponding index in the European- 
born. All these differences seem to increase with the time elapsed 
between the emigration of the parents and the birth of the child, and are 
much more marked in the second generation of American-born individuals. 


. . . . The old idea of absolute stability of human types must, however, 
evidently be given up, and with it the belief of the hereditary superiority 


of certain types over others. (Ibid, pp. 101, 103.) 


Professor Lyde, of University College, London, held that 
“‘there is no doubt that difference of skin colour is one of the 
greatest racial barriers, and yet there can be little doubt that it is 
entirely a matter of climatic control.’’ (Ibid, p. 104.) Professors 
Fouilée and Reinsch spoke of the geographical factor having 
lost its one-time importance. Professor Myers, of Cambridge 
University, maintained, as the result of special studies among 
primitive peoples, 

I. That the mental characters of the majority of the peasant class 


throughout Europe are essentially the same as those of primitive 


communities. . 
II. That such differences between them as exist are the result of differ- 


ences in environment and in individual variability. ’ 
III. That the relation between the organism and its environment (con: 
sidered in its broadest sense) is the ultimate cause of variation, bodily and 


mental. ; 

IV. That this being admitted, the possibility of the _ progressive 
development of all primitive peoples must be conceded, if only the 
environment can be appropriately changed. (/bid, p. 73-) 


Sir Harry Johnston and Professor von Luschan (Berlin Univer- 
sity) were emphatic, as was Principal Brajendranath Seal (of Cooch 
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Behar, India), in defence of the theory of the monogenetic or single 
origin of man. Listen, for instance, to Professor von Luschan: 


The great majority of our modern authorities now claim a monogenetic 
origin for mankind. So the question of the number of human races has 
quite lost its raison d’étre, and has become a subject rather of philoso- 
phical speculation than of scientific research. It is of no more importance 
now to know how many human races there are than to know how many 
angels can dance on the point of a needle... . . We are forced to admit 
the real unity of mankind. Fair and dark races, long and short-headed, 
intelligent and primitive, all come from one stock. Favourable circum- 
stances and surroundings, especially a good environment, a favourable 
geographical position, trade and traffic, caused one group to advance more 
quickly than another, while some groups have remained in a very 
primitive state of development, but all are adapted to their surroundings, 
according to the law of the survival of the fittest. One type may be more 
refined, another type may be coarser, but if both are thoroughbred, or 
what we call “ good types,’’ however they may differ, one is not neces- 
sarily inferior to the other. (Ibid, p. 16, pp. 21-2.) 


Or hear Sir Harry Johnston: 

Emphatically there is but one species of man living on the earth at the 
present day, and the utmost rank which can be given to his divergent 
types is of the difference of one sub-species of variety from another. This 
statement is proved by the complete fertility between all known types of 
existing Man, and the continued fertility, again, of their mixed 
descendants. There are no human mules. (Contemporary Review, 
August 1911.) 

In the face of such testimonies and the fact that practically the 
whole sociological and anthropological world gave the Congress its 
moral support, it is difficult to see how any other theory than that 
of the substantial equality in innate capacity of the various races 
of mankind, can prove acceptable to a thoughtful and unprejudiced 
mind, 

The problem of race equality is no mere academic or economic 
question. In the Southern parts of the United States and in 
South Africa it has been the problem par excellence for years. 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, in a work entitled The Negro; the 
Southerner’s Problem (published in 1910), which voices the 
sentiment of the White South, says, in speaking of principles : 

One of these principles is the absolute and unchangeable superiority 
of the white race—a superiority, it appears to him, not due to any mere 
adventitious circumstances, such as superior educational and other 
advantages during some centuries, but an inherent and _ essential 


superiority, based on superior intellect, virtue, and constancy. He does 
not believe that the Negro is the equal of the white, or ever could be the 


equal. (p. 292.) 
Hence the unshakeable conviction of the White South that the 
Negro race must knuckle under and must consent to be ruled over. 
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The South recognises that a few Negroes may rise above bare 
mediocrity, but it contends that there is no genius in the race, and 
that the vast mass of the Negro population is only fit for the 
humbler work of the community. The relative failure of the Negro 
in Africa generally, in Hayti, in San Domingo, and in Liberia, as 
well as in the United States (the striking exception of the West 
Indies is miraculously overlooked), is alleged to prove this. 
Argument is scarcely in place here. What is required is a scientific 
inquiry conducted by a scientific commission (including coloured 
persons) which shall compare white with black under strictly 
similar physical, intellectual, and moral conditions, without 
assumptions of any kind. The experience of the White South 
counts unfortunately for very little in this matter, seeing that the 
religious experience of different peoples and different ages proves 
different faiths to be the only true and unchangeable religion. 
The elementary rights of 6,000,000 Negroes are at stake and the 
‘happiness of 12,000,000 Whites, and under these circumstances a 
scientific inquiry is urgently needed to settle matters of fact. 
Such a commission would listen impartially to black as to white, 
and would study the Negro in the South, in the North, in the West 
Indies, in Europe, and everywhere else, and carefully appraise the 
influence of the environment. Nor is the outlook much brighter 
for the Negro in South Africa, and there, too, something positive 
should be done to examine scientifically the bases of the existing 
racial prejudice. In the author’s opinion there is much to hope in 
respect of the conclusions which any scientific commission would 
arfrive at, and it is to be desired that the Permanent Executive of 
the World Conferences for promoting concord between the various 
divisions of mankind will move in this matter, The problem of 
race equality is far more a practical than a theoretical question, and 
cause has yet to be shown why every people, given appropriate 
conditions, should not change and advance as Japan has done. 
The magical and almost miraculous influence of the environment 
on the individual on the intellectual and moral side is not yet fully 
appreciated by any class of persons, scientific or other. 

Yet one hears the protest that there is nothing more pernicious 
than to talk about Equality. ‘At the very word,’ we are told, ‘the 
uneducated and unprepared ‘‘native’’ gets out of hand. Unable 
to shine by intellectual and moral virtues which are hard to acquire, 
he adopts and emphasises all the white man’s faults and vices. 
He becomes, what is more, insubordinate; has, as a consequence, 
to be dealt with sternly ; and thus only evil results from the doctrine 
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of fraternity. Moreover, he comes to be in this way a thoroughly 
degraded being.’ There is undoubtedly some truth in this, but 
the old old remedy for ignorance is education, and for little 
education, more education. The various aspiring peoples, what- 
ever their colour, must be enlightened in regard to the vital fact 
that the institutions of a country can be but very slowly trans- 
formed; that this demands the utmost devotion, effort, and self- 
restraint on their part; that change of civilisation may even 
pre-suppose a radical change in economic processes; and that 
therefore innate equality is a far different thing from actual 
equality, especially in regard to a whole people or civilisation. 
Friendly advice of this kind, offered in a friendly spirit, would 
probably find ready acceptance, and tend to check impulsiveness 
and unripe resolve; but when this golden advice goes along with 
Jim Crow cars, with exclusion from all public places except the 
lowest, with educational and political disabilities, with contemptu- 
ous or patronising treatment, it is unfortunately left unheeded as 
issuing from a tainted source. 

We must abide by facts; but it is a pardonable craving to seek 
to explain them. In the present instance an explanation of the 
existing potentiai equality is perhaps to be obtained in recognising 
the mental activity discoverable, contrary to expectation, in all but 
the most primitive communities to-day, and in seeing that the 
highest civilisation demands no other mental outfit than any 
civilisation requires which we are acquainted with. Thus theory 
and fact are reconciled, and a fair presumption is established that 
no inborn material inequalities of mind and character exist between 
the races of man,' excluding from our consideration, if justified, 
such insignificant peoples as the Andamanese, the Australians, the 
Veddas, or the Bushmen. The possibility of interbreeding 
between all types, the fact that there are no human mules, that all 
mankind has one origin, and that crossing between the various 
divisions of mankind has been common, further strengthen the 
contention of such first class anthropologists as Professor J. Ranke, 
Dr. Alfred Haddon, Professor von Luschan, and many others, that 
the term race is unscientific unless used in relation to the human 


1. “Personally I have no sort of doubt that there are many men vf 
Eastern race whose assimilation of modern European culture has been 
thoroughly genuine and vital. To anyone who has come into close relations 
with some of these, the suggestion of any doubt on this head would be as 
absurd as it would be in the case of any of his European friends.”” (Edwyn 
Bevan, in Nineteenth Century, August 1911, p. 361.) 
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race or species per se, and that such terms as type, people, nation, 
are alone appropriate to describe the divisions of mankind, especi- 


ally on the intellectual and moral plane. 


Conclusion. Having regard to the results of the analysis, it 
is out of the question to justify the race-prejudices of the Caucasian 
on the ground of science or calm reflection. Rather are they due, 
so it seems, to an over-strained consciousness of his recent high 
attainments, coupled with a forgetfulness to study adequately and 
sympathetically the attainments of other races, and, not least, with 
a desire financially to exploit culturally backward races. Indeed, 
the emphatic claims of white men to a unique and ruling position 
in the hierarchy of mankind, seem almost unintelligible when we 
reflect that the white peoples lived in a primitive condition for many 
many thousands of years; that they but yesterday emerged out of 
barbarism without apparently undergoing any somatic or structural 
changes; that the various blonde peoples in Asia and Africa do not 
stand higher culturally than the darker populations among whom 
they dwell; and that young Negroes taken as it were fresh from 
their tribes in South or West Africa, pass with no special difficulty 
through modern universities. As a contemporary with justice 
remarks: ‘‘ Divergence of opinion and belief, not of race or colour, 
are the really separating elements.’’ (R. Russell, in The Utopian, 
July 1911.) 

Really and truly to appreciate the substantial equality of races, 
we must firmly grasp what appears to the author a bed-rock fact. 
Man alone is civilisable, and civilisation represents, broadly speak- 
ing, the socially transmitted and socially augmented, adapted and 
improved inventions and discoveries made by the whole of mankind 
from the earliest times to to-day. What instinct is to every animal, 
Civilisation is primarily to man, except that civilisation makes man 
the king of animals, and almost the ruler of nature. With terribly 
tedious slowness men and women have placed one stone upon 
another in order to build up the temple of human culture, and in 
Proportion as the individual has opportunities to worship in this 
temple, he rises in the scale of humanity. Consequently, the stage 
of civilisation—high or low—at any time and place, fixes the 
individual’s intellectual, moral, and other limits of attainment. 
The fact that there is scarcely a race, however primitive its culture, 
some of whose members have not passed through the highest 
institutions of learning, is a striking proof of this contention. If 
we adopt this theory we shall, with one stroke, remove innumerable 
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prejudices, and race prejudice among them. We shall cease 
exploiting, maltreating, and discriminating against, other races. 
We shall understand the growth of democratic institutions in the 
widest sense of leaving the educated masses to decide the course of 
affairs and the destiny of a people. We shall see that women are 
no more likely to be inferior to men by nature than Chinamen are 
likely to be inferior to Caucasians. We shall discount religious 
and class prejudices, and recognise vast possibilities in every 
normal individual. We shall find good reasons for being patriots 
and pacifists, but none for considering our nation inherently 
superior to other nations. We shall grasp the fact that the solitary 
individual can contribute to solving, but that he cannot solve 
himself, great problems. In a word, we shall rid ourselves of 
prejudice of race, nation, class, caste, and sex, and we shall turn to 
science, to social and moral endeavour, to co-operation, to simple 
living, to education, and to international and interracial efforts, for 
the purpose of removing present ills and pushing the car of 
progress a mile or two further forwards. Leaving aside individual 
variations and congenital deformity, we may roughly say of man- 
kind, Birth counts for nothing, Civilisation for everything. 
Which explains why we found it reasonable to suggest that the 
races of men are substantially equal in inborn capacity and are 
equally civilisable. The leadership of mankind belongs to no race 
in particular. 

G. SPILLER. 
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Summary of a paper to be read by Mr. Stan_ey BuiGu before the Social 
Psychology Group of the Sociological Society, at a meeting on November 


5th, 1912. 


SociAL Psychology, if it is to make any considerable progress as a 
science, must undertake a systematic study of individuals. Useful 
researches have been made from the economic aspect by such men 
as Charles Booth and Seebohm Rowntree, and from the biological 
aspect good work has been done by the eugenists; but at present 
there is a gap in the science of Social Psychology which can only 
be filled by a careful and personal study of the relation of the 
individual mind to the society in which it exists, Professor 
Freud’s works have shed considerable light on the lifelong duration 
of certain psychological injuries, which though apparently insigni- 
ficant in origin, have never completely disappeared; such injuries 
have been proved to be curable, and the fact that they are most 
frequent among the more intelligent part of the community makes 
their study of very evident importance. If more facts became 
known about these psychical traumata much suffering might be 
prevented as well as cured. Without trespassing on the fields of 


medicine or philanthropy much work might be done to benefit 
humanity, and at the same time both the practical and theoretical 
knowledge of Psychology would be greatly increased. Those most 


Suitable for study appear to consist of three groups. 
The First Group is composed of individuals who are to be found 
chiefly in the lower strata of society and amongst these it is 
important to avoid any element of charity or patronage. The 
group includes the habitual criminals, the quasi-criminals who are 
usually guilty of impulsive acts savouring of the hysteric, the 
prostitutes, and the economic failures. From a close study of the 
habitual criminal it would probably be found that in most cases he 
was made rather than born, and that in his youth he was the 
possessor of strong feelings needing strong outlets rather than of 
strictly criminal tendencies. The victims of the White Slave 
traffic present many rather complicated psychological character- 
istics, but misdirected romantic tendencies and abnormal suggesti- 
bility appear to be the most striking. Mental gymnastics should 
in the future do much to strengthen natures too open to suggestion, 
whilst a careful study of books read by young girls might reveal 
the causes of exaggerated wish-fantasies in literature previously 
considered harmless or beneficial. Among economic failures there 
are without doubt many cases of psychological ailments which will 
never be discovered by the purely physiological student of disease. 
The Second Group comprises those who are usually found in 
the higher grades of society, the wasters of energy, time and 
money. One of the most conspicuous characteristics of these 
wasters is their desire to be admired by a small clique rather than 


by society as a whole, and the stage of boredom which they seem 
inevitably to reach after a certain time would furnish much food for 
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study. Included also in this group are the dispirited and the 
chronically apathetic, for whom altruistic work is often a cure, and 
also those whose desire for wealth takes an anti-social turn and who 
cause more social ills than social benefits. Lastly in this group we 
class those whose individual emotions seem to find no adequate 
outlet in existing social conditions. 

The Third Group of individuals suitable for psychological study 
is made up of those who are possessed of favourable characteristics, 
such as the moderately clever inventive genius whose talent is 
perhaps constructive rather than imaginative. The group also 
includes those whose judgment or intuition is useful in business 
and whose capabilities should be encouraged both for their own 
sakes and for the sake of the country in which they live. The chief 
elements in such an individual appear to be an inquiring mind 
ready to take an interest in any new enterprise, a grasp of business 
principles, and the ability to look on a proposition as a whole and 
to detect its most salient points. Another class included in this 
group are those whose income exceeds the amount necessary for 
the bare requirements of life; the psychology of such people is of 
interest not only because they set the fashion in their own circle but 
also because they create standards of living for those beneath them, 
Although the psychology of economic consumption is one of the 
most important parts of economic science, few books have dealt 
with this side of the question. When we have subtracted from the 
total income the amounts spent on bare necessities and on pure 
philanthropy we might class the remaining expenditure as money 
spent on luxuries, and these might be divided into materialistic and 
idealistic indulgence: we should find no doubt at one extreme a 
marked love of virtuous energy and at the other an equally conspicu- 
ous avoidance of mental effort. Lastly, we include in this group 
those who have successfully sublimated their undesirable emotions ; 
and in this connection we should investigate those works of art 
which awaken the dormant wish-emotion of the zsthetic as well as 
the inferior works which satisfy the wish-fantasy of the average 
sensual man. : 

In dealing with all three groups the general line of conduct of 
each individual should be carefully investigated in order to discover 
whether he or she feels satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the life 
which has been adopted. The social utility of each life might also 
be judged from some generally recognised standard and an estimate 
should be made of the history, emotional, religious, philanthropic, 
and intellectual of each individual. The investigation of groups 
as a whole should be full of interest, and careful study might be 
made of the forces which lead to unity of action such as common 
personality, common aim, and common tradition. A better grasp 
might thus be obtained of current opinions and an ampler realiza- 
tion of such new growths as Syndicalism. 

Students of Social Therapeutics might divide themselves into 
three classes—for the purposes of investigation, generalization, and 
popularization respectively. A few of the investigators would 
compile bibliographies of works containing the opinions of others, 
while the remainder would study the individuals already enumerated 
without abuse of private confidences and with as unbiassed a mind 
as possible. Those engaged in generalization would have the most 
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difficult task, and the greatest caution would have to be taken and 
the fullest discussion of all details allowed. The third class, 
engaged in popularization, would consist of those naturally 
possessed of talent in writing and also of the necessary influence 
with publishers and editors. The workers would have to be drawn 
from as many different sources as possible; persons of independent 
means willing to give a certain time to psychological studies would 
no doubt be found and also many philanthropic and social workers 
dissatisfied with the unscientific method of their work. There 
might also be young people starting life who would greatly benefit 
by a course of Social Psychology lasting a few months or a few 
years. In the course of time college fellowships and endowments 
for research would be founded and these would enable a few to 
give up their whole lives to these important studies. 

The chief advantages of such a systemization of work would be: 
(a) the co-operation of people of various types and of widely 
differing views, (b) the constant inter-action of theory and practice, 
(c) the enthusiasm and strength of a united body of students. No 
general principle of training need be insisted on at first, the only 
essentials being a sympathetic secretary, constant meetings both 
small and large, a notice board for offers and inquiries, and the 
circulation of memoranda. The study of psychological disease 
would naturally be easier than their treatment, but both would have 
to proceed side by side; neither should be difficult if the confidence 
could be gained of managers of institutions and of the inmates. 
The tendency to take more interest in scientific methods of investi- 
gation and to pay less heed to purely dogmatic religion should help 
in popularizing Social Therapeutics, although there would always 
be some religious mystics who would consider scientific methods 
slow and cumbersome. 
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study. Included also in this group are the dispirited and the 
chronically apathetic, for whom altruistic work is often a cure, and 
also those whose desire for wealth takes an anti-social turn and who 
cause more social ills than social benefits. Lastly in this group we 
class those whose individual emotions seem to find no adequate 
outlet in existing social conditions. 

The Third Group of individuals suitable for psychological study 
is made up of those who are possessed of favourable characteristics, 
such as the moderately clever inventive genius whose talent is 
perhaps constructive rather than imaginative. The group also 
includes those whose judgment or intuition is useful in business 
and whose capabilities should be encouraged both for their own 
sakes and for the sake of the country in which they live. The chief 
elements in such an individual appear to be an inquiring mind 
ready to take an interest in any new enterprise, a grasp of business 
principles, and the ability to look on a proposition as a whole and 
to detect its most salient points. Another class included in this 
group are those whose income exceeds the amount necessary for 
the bare requirements of life; the psychology of such people is of 
interest not only because they set the fashion in their own circle but 
also because they create standards of living for those beneath them. 
Although the psychology of economic consumption is one of the 
most important parts of economic science, few books have dealt 
with this side of the question. When we have subtracted from the 
total income the amounts spent on bare necessities and on pure 
philanthropy we might class the remaining expenditure as money 
spent on luxuries, and these might be divided into materialistic and 
idealistic indulgence: we should find no doubt at one extreme a 
marked love of virtuous energy and at the other an equally conspicu- 
ous avoidance of mental effort. Lastly, we include in this group 
those who have successfully sublimated their undesirable emotions ; 
and in this connection we should investigate those works of art 
which awaken the dormant wish-emotion of the zsthetic as well as 
the inferior works which satisfy the wish-fantasy of the average 
sensual man. " 

In dealing with all three groups the general line of conduct of 
each individual should be carefully investigated in order to discover 
whether he or she feels satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the life 
which has been adopted. The social utility of each life might also 
be judged from some generally recognised standard and an estimate 
should be made of the history, emotional, religious, philanthropic, 
and intellectual of each individual. The investigation of groups 
as a whole should be full of interest, and careful study might be 
made of the forces which lead to unity of action such as common 
personality, common aim, and common tradition. A better grasp 
might thus be obtained of current opinions and an ampler realiza- 
tion of such new growths as Syndicalism. 

Students of Social Therapeutics might divide themselves into 
three classes—for the purposes of investigation, generalization, and 
popularization respectively. A few of the investigators would 
compile bibliographies of works containing the opinions of others, 
while the remainder would study the individuals already enumerated 
without abuse of private confidences and with as unbiassed a mind 
as possible. Those engaged in generalization would have the most 
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difficult task, and the greatest caution would have to be taken and 
the fullest discussion of all details allowed. The third class, 
engaged in popularization, would consist of those naturally 
possessed of talent in writing and also of the necessary influence 
with publishers and editors. The workers would have to be drawn 
from as many different sources as possible; persons of independent 
means willing to give a certain time to psychological studies would 
no doubt be found and also many philanthropic and social workers 
dissatisfied with the unscientific method of their work. There 
might also be young people starting life who would greatly benefit 
by a course of Social Psychology lasting a few months or a few 
years, In the course of time college fellowships and endowments 
for research would be founded and these would enable a few to 
give up their whole lives to these important studies. 

The chief advantages of such a systemization of work would be: 
(a) the co-operation of people of various types and of widely 
differing views, (b) the constant inter-action of theory and practice, 
(c) the enthusiasm and strength of a united body of students. No 
general principle of training need be insisted on at first, the only 
essentials being a sympathetic secretary, constant meetings both 
small and large, a notice board for offers and inquiries, and the 
circulation of memoranda. The study of psychological disease 
would naturally be easier than their treatment, but both would have 
to proceed side by side; neither should be difficult if the confidence 
could be gained of managers of institutions and of the inmates. 
The tendency to take more interest in scientific methods of investi- 
gation and to pay less heed to purely dogmatic religion should help 
in popularizing Social Therapeutics, although there would always 
be some religious mystics who would consider scientific methods 
slow and cumbersome. 
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REVIEWS. 
PRINCIPLES OF MODERN LEGISLATION. 


THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF MODERN LEGISLATION. By Professor W. 
Jethro Brown. John Murray, 1912. 10/6 net. 

Reapers of Professor Jethro Brown’s ‘Austinian Theory’ will welcome this 
volume from his pen. In the former work his business was mainly that cf 
criticising a theory which by virtue of its apparent logical completeness 
and its agreement with some of the salient features of our own constitutional 
system had for long dominated the thought of English lawyers, and his 
success was due no less to an acute perception of the weak points in Austin’s 
analysis than to a fertility of suggestion which makes one hope that the 
author will some day give us a constructive theory of Law. The present 
work is on different lines and deals with a different subject : it is not con- 
cerned to tell us what law in its essence is, but what has been the ideal, 
conscious or more often unconscious, of modern legislation, mainly or 
almost entirely in England. That ideal the author sees in liberty, ‘sought 
at one time in a form of polity, at another in the protection of the subject 
from the tyranny of political institutions, and at yet another in various 
forms of State Control.’ He thus looks upon the individualist legislation 
of the earlier nineteenth century, and what Professor Dicey opposes to it 
as the ‘collectivist’ legislation of our own time, as different phases of a 
single movement. ‘The real test of liberty is to be found, less in the form 
of government or in the number of laws that control the action of the 
citizen, than in the extent to which the citizen is assured the means of self- 
realisation.’ The change in legislative tendency from laissez-faire to State 
Control is to be explained not by a radical change in the democratic spirit 
but by the recognition of the fact that as social and economic necessities 
vary in character, ‘ loyalty to a traditional ideal assumes new forms.’ 
Liberty is seen to have two aspects; the State must regard each citizen as 
an end in himself, and the State has a right to regard the citizen as a means 
to the general well-being. From these two aspects are derived two funda- 
mental principles, the Worth of Man and the Unity of Society. A chapter 
on the theoretical formulation of the social unity criticises the conception of 
the State as an organism, while accepting as an enduring contribution to 
political thought the conception of the ruler as an organ of the community 
and affirming that the State is an organic unity, and a person with a real 
social will. The primary function of the legislation is to interpret that will 
in terms of law, a function which involves enlightened criticism of the 
verdict of popular majorities in order to prevent the expression of that will 
‘in ways which would defeat those enduring purposes which it is the 
function of the legislature to express.’ 

The second part of the book deals with the principles in application and 
contains first an appreciation and criticism of laissez-faire, which in the 
author’s view is justified within limits as a protest against class-legislation 
and against governmental ‘maternalism’ and ‘ paternalism’ (the former 
‘makes the State a nursery for hot-house plants,’ the latter ‘turns it into a 
bed of Procrustes’; ‘the former finds its typical expression in exaggerated 
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State aid : the latter in excessive State regulation’). While competition is 
recognised as a condition of social progress, competition in trade and 
industry must be subject to State control, and it is the duty of the State 
both to ensure that competition shall be real and to moralise it. The 
difficulty of preventing the growth of monopolies by legislation forbidding 
the formation of trusts is admitted; it may be doubted whether regulation, 
which the author prefers and which he exemplifies by an Act of the 
Australian Commonwealth (if such an enactment can indeed be distin- 
guished from prohibition) is more likely to be successful. While he is 
prepared for a considerable extension of public ownership of institutions 
and industries, he doubts whether any conceivable advance in Socialism as 
a system of thought will justify the assumption that the public ownership 
of all capital,is preferable to private ownership. In two later chapters we 
have a discussion of the rights of the individual, in which the dependence 
of much of modern political thought on an implicit theory of natural rights 
is illustrated; and while that tl.eory is rejected, consideration is given to a 
number of claims asserted under the name of rights, such as the ‘right to 
work,’ the ‘ right to liberty,’ and the ‘ right to the land.’ 

What we miss in this able and interesting work is some attempt to bring 
the underlying principles, which the author sees at work, into relation with 
the actual course of legislation. We should rather have expected so 
eminent a lawyer as Professor Jethro Brown to supply us with illustrations 
from the statute book, and from judicial decisions, which would have 
produced something of that happy combination of the abstract and the 
concrete which has made Professor Dicey’s ‘Law and Opinion’ a 
revelation alike to the lawyer and the layman. As it is, there is little if 
anything in the present work which might not have been written by a 
political philosopher with a competent knowledge of recent history and 
modern politics. This neglect of the concrete facts of legislation has, | 
think, led the author into a misleading simplification of the problems of 
modern legislation. He seems to write throughout as if the sole question 
at issue was that between individualism and state regulation or control. 
If we accept his thesis, that these two apparently conflicting tendencies are 
to be regarded as aspects of a larger principle, still he would apparently 
have us in the first instance, bring all legislation under one or the other. 
The nineteenth century was extraordinarily fertile in changes in the law of 
property. Much of this legislation dealt no doubt with the removal of 
* feudal wreckage’ and the provision of up to date machinery. But what 
are we to say of such legislation as the Settled Land Acts (1882— 1890), the 
first breach in the system of family settlements, which has existed for 
nearly three hundred years? Statutes like these increase the liberty of the 
living at the expense of the liberty of the dead, and the liberty of the unborn 
at the expense of the liberty of the living. So too with the proposals 
for giving to wite and children indefeasible interests the property 
of the husband or parent, such as are recognised in most countries 
not subject to the Common Law. Social considerations no doubt are 
involved here, as in all legislation, but primarily we have to do with 
distinct conceptions of individual right. Take again family law. Say, if 
you like, that the individual cannot attain full realisation except in the 
family, or that the State cannot fulfil its ends unless family life is protected : 
this is no more than to say that there is an ultimate coherence in all human 
ends ; but you have no right to assume that the family is merely a means to 
the ends either of the State or the individual, or that legislation such as the 
establishment of a Divorce Court, the Married Women’s Property Acts, the 
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Acts dealing with the custody, guardianship, and protection of children 
have no significance save as moments in the flux and reflux of State and 
individual. Nor, again, can a survey of modern legislation be held 
adequate which takes no account of the legislation and the currents of 
judicial decision, which have enormously forwarded during the last century 
the growth and vigour of associations, bodies corporate or without formal 
incorporation, exercising a power and control and claiming an allegiance, 
which trench at once upon individual liberty (in the ordinary sense of the 
word) and upon the power of the State. Professor Dicey has well pointed 
out how the Benthamite individualism failed to give a satisfactory answer 
to the problems raised by the Combination laws. Can any better answer 
be given either by Collectivism or by a doctrine like that of the author 
which sees human life dominated by the two claims, on the surface conflict- 
ing, ultimately indivisible like the poles of a magnet, of the State and the 
individual ? 

In truth, it is time to ask the question whether this polarity is not a 
little out of date. Is it not a little too neat and symmetrical for the facts of 
modern life? When we think of the State and the individual we are really 
thinking in terms of the City State. The ‘‘ State’’ of the political philoso- 
pher is something which hardly exists in English-speaking lands, at any 
rate outside the United Kingdom. The author writes of the ‘ ‘ State”’ 
Governments in a Federal State.’ Put the sign of unreality in both places, 
and we shall be nearer the truth. Let us frankly admit that the State, 
whatever it may be, and Society are not convertible terms: there is a 
Society larger than the State, just as there are Societies smaller that the 
State. 

The author’s criticism of the doctrine of natural rights calls for a short 
discussion. So far as the doctrine proceeds upon the assumption of the 
priority (logical or historical) of the individual to Society, or on a pseudo- 
historical conception of a state of nature, that criticism is abundantly 
justified. He admits ‘the need of formulating a theory which shall preserve 
the truths that underlay the doctrine of natural rights,’ and we are perhaps 
right in assuming that his own formulation is to be found in the dual 
aspects of Liberty, the Worth of Man and the Unity of Society, which seem 
closely parallel to, though they are not identical with, the principles 
enunciated by the great German philosopher of law, Stammler, the 
Grundsatze des Achtens und des Teilnemens. The parallel is noteworthy 
for Professor Jethro Brown shows no acquaintance with Stammler’s ‘ Lehre 
von dem richtigen Rechte.’ Except that this formulation over-simplifies 
the problem by assuming that we have to think of man in relation to Society 
rather than to Societies, it is a real contribution to political thought. But 
it seems to me to be inconsistent with a good deal of the author’s criticism 
of the doctrine of natural rights. If both terms of his antithesis are to be 
taken seriously we are as much entitled to start from the one as from the 
other, we may try to define what is implied in the worth of man no less 
than what is demanded by the unity of Society. However much we may 
believe in the ultimate consistency of each with the other, we must be pre- 
pared to find cases of apparent conflict which it may be beyond our power 
to resolve. More often we shall find that the one aspect affords a 
certainty, while none but doubtful influences can be drawn from the other. 
The claims of patriotism in a time of national danger outweigh all 
considerations founded on individual right: but no less is it true that 
indignation at a great wrong (like slavery) may rouse to action which no 
calculations as to the interest of society will restrain. ‘ Slavery is always 
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unjust’ is one of a group of statements which the author cites as instances 
of the survival of the ‘superstition’ of natural rights. He thinks that 
‘a sound doctrine of individual rights may admit that slavery was justified 
at a particular stage in human progress.’ Now it may be that we cannot 
picture to ourselves as possible any development of society from primitive 
conditions without a period of slavery : it is quite another thing to say that 
such an institution is ‘justified’ at any period, if we use that word with 
any precise meaning. If we once admit that ancient society was not, by the 
mere fact that it recognised slavery in a real sense, worse than that of our 
own day, or if we speak without reservation of the ‘futility of judging the 
institutions of a primitive people by reference to the ideals and conditions 
of a civilised epoch,’ we reduce history to the level of a non-moral science. 
The truth is that history has two sides: on the one it is like the natural 
sciences, a study of causes and effects; on the other it is censorial, dealing 
out praise and blame to men and societies. 

Nor, again, is it satisfactory to be told that in the author’s view ‘ the 
proof of the existence of a right is held to depend, not upon 2 priori 
conceptions of justice, but upon such practical considerations as the 
consequences that may be anticipated to follow from the recognition of a 
right.’ Is any conception of justice necessarily more 4 priori than one’s 
conception of the rightness or wrongness of the consequences? Unless 
we accept the Benthamite calculus, itself founded on the no less 4 priori 
conception of pleasure as the one good, shall we not as often as not measure 
the value of the consequences by their consonance with justice? Even 
Professor Brown permits himself to speak of the conditions of the distribu- 
tion of wealth in the United States as ‘ revolting to man’s sense of justice’! 
Suppose it could be shown that the continuance of such conditions would 
produce among a limited class an unheard of development on art and 
science, would man’s sense of justice be satisfied? Or if it could be shown 
that a humaner treatment of the slaves at Laurium would have rendered 
the working of the mines unprofitable, and so have imperilled the freedom 
and glory of Athens, should one cease to agree with the author that ‘ the 
callous disregard of the slave’s welfare during particular periods was 
altogether bad’? Nor can I agree with Professor Brown in treating human 
equality as a fiction, or equality before the law as a mere working device. 
Human equality is, in the sphere af action, what the uniformity of nature 
is in the world of knowledge. It no more means that all men’s rights are 
or ought at all times to be the same, than the uniformity of nature means 
that all the facts of nature are the same. But if it is not true that whenever 
A has a certain right (whether moral or legal) B in the presence of the same 
relevant facts must have the same right, the sooner we cease to talk of law 
or morality the better. The principle is well illustrated by the Roman rule 
against privilegia. A privilegium is contrary to the essence of law in that 
it affects the rights of Titius merely because he is Titius, instead of laying 
down a rule equally applicable, if the like facts arise to Seius and Balbus. 
So in modern times, when we speak of privileged classes or persons, we are 
thinking of the enjoyment of rights and powers justified by no wilovent 
facts. The difficulty comes when we try to determine what are relevant 
facts. But that is a difficulty precisely similar to that which science has to 
face in regard to the uniformity of nature. That the defenders of equality 
have at times unduly limited the range of possibly relevant facts is no more 
a reason for submitting to privilege, than the undue simplification of nature 
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PROTESTANTISM AND PROSPERITY. 


Dig SOZIALLEHREN DER CHRISTLICHEN KIRCHEN UND GRUPPEN. Von Ernst 

Troeltsch. Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1912. Pp. xvi, 994. 
Tue literature of political economy has so far produced very few works 
dealing with the relations of religious or ethical problems to the economic 
life of nations. An early though very short work is that by E. de Laveleye, 
“‘ Protestantism and Catholicism in their bearing upon the Liberty and 
Prosperity of Nations,’’ a work rendered accessible to English readers by 
Gladstone in 1875. It is only in more recent times and as a result of the 
deeper interest taken in sociological and socio-psychological questions that 
specialised works dealing with this province have been produced. In the 
first rank of such productions we may mention Max Weber’s various Essays 
in the Archiv. fiir Sozialwissenschaft on Protestant ethics and the spirit of 
capitalism and the recently published book of Werner Sombart, Die Juden 
und das Wirtschaftsleben. And now Professor Troeltsch’s book, ‘“ The 
Social Teachings of the Christian Churches and Associations,” brings a 
new addition, and one certain to exercise a wide influence in this field of 
research. Here for the first time a theological expert treats of the profound 
influence exercised by religious, or rather ecclesiastical, ideas and the 
regulations to which they gave rise upon the moulding of the economic 
spirit, of economic ethics, and of economic and social organisations. The 
great merit of the book lies in the sureness with which a theologian, a 
philosopher of religion, here explains the dogmatic and ideological founda- 
tions of religious social ethics. Herein consists its superiority as compared 
with the attempts of mere political economists, who can of necessity seldom 
claim to unite a knowledge of the historical or ideological development with 
so perfect a mastery of the purely theological point of view. On the other 
hand a certain defect may be perceptible in the book. While it gives a full 
and detailed picture of purely abstract dogmatic-theoretical religious social 
ideas, the question as to the actual expression found by those ideas in the 
history of secular, social, or political movements and legislation remains 
comparatively in the background. Hence, in estimating the practical 
socio-political importance of this or that movement, the expression of ideas 
may seem to be of less importance than the ideas themselves, taken as 
individual points of doctrine. Thus the actual influence exercised by 
Puritan economic ethics in England in the 17th century is treated somewhat 
cursorily. Professor Troeltsch is of opinion that the later Manchester Party- 
Liberalism to a certain extent represents the absolute denial and degradation 
of old Puritan social ideals, whereas a careful study of Puritan influence 
upon later 17th century legislation shows how very firmly the more modern 
physiocratic Liberalism was anchored in the social (or rather anti-social) 
rules and provisions of early Puritan Liberalism. But such reflections, 
which force themselves here and there upon the student of political 
economy, are trifling defects in a book which in other respects, and especi- 
ally within its own domain, presents a really astonishing grasp of all the 
essential points. Such criticism is only permissible as an incentive to other 
experts in sociology and economic history to pursue their researches in the 
field opened out by Troeltsch. 

The work in two volumes is arranged in three principal chapters, which 
treat of the foundations of the Ancient Church, of Medizeval Catholicism, 
and of Protestantism respectively. If any point may be named as of 
peculiar interest to English readers, it is the comparison of Catholic and 
Lutheran economic and social teachings with those of Calvinism and 
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especially those of English Neo-Calvinism, which last is most thoroughly 
described by Troeltsch. Here again, however, one must constantly refer to 
the statements in the first volume concerning the Catholic and especially 
the Thomassian doctrines of “ Patriarchism and Organism,” so essential 
to the ‘‘ Cosmos of Vocations” and the principle of ‘‘ Charity” (Caritas), 
for all these points are in direct opposition to the later Calvinistic teaching 
of Predestination, of individual development, of individual vocation and the 
conceptions of the “elect community.” It is Troeltsch’s great merit 
that he has here for the first time clearly defined the sharp contrast between 
Calvinism (especially later English 17th century Calvinism), in its remote 
economic effects and Catholicism, especially Lutheran Catholicism. The 
Middle Ages intimately connected the natural basis of secular work and 
social organisation with the spiritual kingdom of the Church, considering 
the whole as a providential organisation based on natural law, which needed 
supplementing by works done from purely religious motives, whilst 
secular work was not binding on the great souls of the religious life. 
Protestantism was the first to bring Nature and Grace together, by teaching 
that the Divine Will enjoined secular work, made it in fact the natural and 
necessary sphere of every man, the field in which Grace was bestowed. 
The economic and social consequences of this conception were extraordinary, 
for through it man’s daily work and the absorbing interest of worldly 
occupation were raised to the level of religious duty. From being a mere 
provision for man’s needs, work became an aim in itself,—a confirmation 
of faith in work. Thus arose that ideal of work for work’s sake, which is 
the moral and spiritual justification of the modern bourgeois mode or ideal 
of life. Under Lutheranism, however, these consequences were very 
limited in extent and only achieved full development under Calvinism. 
Troeltsch explains how Lutheranism, in spite of all its rejections of Catholic 
ideas yet retained traditional and reactionary economic conceptions, so that 
at last no economic distinction existed between the two (Lutheranism and 
Catholicism) : nay, there exists no such distinction even at the present day. 
The early development of Capitalism, with its consequences, such as free 
competition, deliberate amassing of wealth, etc., seemed as unjustifiable to 
Luther as to the Catholic church. On this point the social ideals and 
economic ethics of Lutheran Conservatives in Prussia still remain 
unchanged. Calvinism held totally different views, not regarding man’s 
daily task as an inevitable necessity but as a divine means of probation. 
The individual was considered, not as a unit placed in an unalterable state 
ordained by God, but as one free to exercise his calling with the glorification 
of the elect as chief aim. Thus Calvinists practised Christian morality 
per vocationem; Lutherans did so strictly in vocatione. 
Interesting possibilities arise from these differences, connections between 
capitalistic development and Calvinistic ethics as a furthering influence. 
Here Troeltsch essentially follows Weber’s lines. Protestant ethics as to 
vocation, Protestant reformed notions of capitalism, Protestant reformed 
severe control of work which shall make the calling and election sure, made 
work, the systematic use of all working capacity, a service ordained by 
God as well as due for its own sake, and profit or gain was the divine 
sanction and recognition. This conception of work and vocation, this veto 
on inactivity, this using of every opportunity of gain and its confidence in 
the divine blessing, was extremely favourable to business and money- 
making. It laid the foundation of a world of specialised work, which 
inculeated work for work’s sake and thus instituted our present-day 
bourgeois ideal of life. Troeltsch is certainly right in attaching the greatest 
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importance to this particular point of Calvinistic ethics, for to it he 
attributes the ‘‘thought principle” (gesinnungs prinzip) which has given 
the capitalistic system such firm foothold in the minds of men. Rightly, 
he draws a sharp distinction between the ‘‘ Capitalistic spirit”’ and the 
Calvinistic command to work and avoid luxury, although this had a great 
influence on the impulse to save and thus led to the accumulation of capital, 
and so to the development of Capitalism itself. 

This conception, to my mind, constitutes the decisively new element in 
Troeltsch’s work—for the connection between Puritan frugality and rapid 
accumulation of capital has long been recognised—this is the point which 
distinguishes his conclusions from merely superficial investigations as to 
the actual influence of Calvinist ethics on economic life and the accumula- 
tion of wealth. This point must be emphasized. For there will always be 
critics, pedants for historical accuracy which they mistake for scientific 
methods, who demand proof of the fact that the development of wealth in 
Protestant countries is actually due to men imbued with the above ethical 
spirit. Such a proof may be adduced some day, but it is certainly not 
essential to the problems which interest Troeltsch, nor will it elucidate the 
real point at issue. 

The significance of Troeltsch’s book is that it throws open an entirely 
new range of possibilities to sociological thought. It will give an impulse 
in every possible direction to all those who have long been awaiting some 
deeper consideration of economic problems and of historical development in 
their relation to the psychology of certain special groups and classes of 
people. Further, it will be of great use and benefit to those who study 
certain phases of material and social development, whose chief aim and 
centre is social science, and who are now enabled to note precisely the 
ethical foundation of this social system, at least in as far as it is derived 
from the Church and church associations. HERMANN Levy. 


SOCIAL FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Social, Forces in AMERICAN History. By A. M. Simons. Macmillan, 
6/ 6 net. 

By “social forces’’ Mr. Simons means the action of group-interests within 
the community, where each seeks its own advantage and gains it—as Jove 
triumphing reigned—by getting hold of the government. As the interest 
which unites the group is always for him an economic interest—the desire 
to exploit the community in one way or another—there is a singular lack 
of humanity, let alone beauty or idealism, about the story of American 
social evolution as here presented. The repellent impression is reinforced by 
the author’s private attitude, which is that of an accuser. For in effect every 
historic stage comes up to be judged not by what it had won or asserted 
for human dignity thus far (if only abstractly, as in the Declaration of 
Independence) but by the degree in which it fell short of what an exacting 
ideal of to-day demands. In fine our author is a Marxian Socialist, inter- 
prets the human pageant accordingly (as an affair of Israel in Egypt) and 
uses the term ‘‘ wage-slaves”’ freely. 

Such a prepossession may or may not conflict with the exercise of sound 
historical judgment, but of the vigour of Mr. Simon’s intelligence there 
can be no doubt, nor of his knowledge in a special sense. He has (‘‘ during 
the leisure of ten busy years’’) brought much information under a new 
heading, and formed out of it an account which is complete as a recapitula- 
tion of social phases if distinctly incomplete as an account of the human 
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factors in each. Sometimes, unfortunately, he can plead example for a 
large misinterpretation. Thus his account of the Revolution reflects 
glaringly the reaction, now curiously strong in America, against the earlier 
romantic and dithyrambic way of regarding that transaction and the 
motives of its agents. The reaction has some useful work to do, and then 
will pass like any other excess of a moment or a mode. An adequate study 
of its origins would be more useful to sociology, if not to history and man- 
kind, than the movement itself is likely to prove. But the aid which it 
gives to Mr. Simons (in what is virtually a long impeachment of the middle 
class at all its layers) is gained at the soul’s-cost of keeping bad company. 
For the exponents of that view, especially over here, are reactionary indeed, 
and would gladly use machine-guns on him and the workers. It is paying 
too dear for your whistle, also, to describe the indentured servants of 
colonial times as ‘‘slaves.’’ An oppressed European peasant or workless 
English artisan eager to make his way into the New World—and believing, 
not without warrant, that it would be a better world for him—did not 
consider himself a slave because he gave a lien on the price of his services 
over a certain period in lieu of passage-money, since it was all he could 
give. His ‘ bought service’? was a temporary arrangement, and while it 
was in process he neither regarded himself, nor was regarded, as a “ slave.” 
He might very well happen to be set to work alongside a young Franklin, 
and it was probably his own fault if he did not become a man of average 
substance in due course. On the other hand the author fails to note the 
important influence of slavery as a promoter of “ secondary colonisation ” 
during the eighteenth century. The more energetic white men of small 
substance felt over-shadowed by the seignorial estate of the wealthy rice 
and tobacco planters; and so, obeying at once the call of the wild and the 
suggestions of natural dudgeon, pushed out into a newer new world of their 
own where the spectacle of the inequalities of fortune would not break 
their rest. 

Mr Simons is right in calling the frontier the great amalgamator, in so 
far as it was the region where the sense of Americanism first (and last) 
grew strong. But against this must be set the fact that with the expansion 
of each colony, and the resulting increase of internal relations, resource and 
population, came an enchantment of the colony’s self-consciousness and 
security, and therewith not a weakening but a strengthening of all that 
made for political separatism. The effect of this survived the Revolution, 
helped to make the Civil War and is by no means entirely spent to-day. 
But this historic state-patriotism with its roots in colonial times—this 
emotion of nationality which ignores and has no need of the Union— 
receives small recognition or none from Mr. Simons even in his study of 
the Civil War, though it supplied the motive which decided the choice of 
thousands (supremely, the choice of Lee) when the sundering hour came, 
and so might be considered a “ social force” of sorts. Within the last year 
or so a survivor, singularly free from animosity in youth or age, has told 
with what a passion of indignation and grief he hurried home from college 
in Virginia on learning that ‘his country ”—Maryland—was being 
“ polluted by the foot of the foreign invader.”” A view of social evolution 
which takes no account of a force like this is a little abstract in its 
materialism. ; ¢ 

It is on the making of the Constitution, however, that Mr. Simons first 
speaks with his full personal accent, the accent with which an earnest man 
speaks his present politics. He sees in the acclaimed achievement of 
1787-8 only a sinister counter-revolution whereby “the small ruling class 
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of merchants, planters and manufacturers ‘‘recaptured’’ that control of the 
situation which had enabled them to bring on and sustain (in their own 
interests) the War of Independence, but which was like to slip from their 
grasp when peace returned. ‘‘A conspiratory trick”’ is one of the phrases 
used to describe the process by which the Convention was appointed, the 
Constitution framed, and its acceptance by the nation secured. The 
subsequent administrative work of Hamilton, especially his creation of the 
National Bank, is invested with a significance equally sinister, an intention 
equally repressive and malign. All this is very puzzling in an intelligent 
student who means well by mankind in the mass, and therefore should be 
neither misanthrope nor cynic in his judgment of every individual in turn. 
The present reviewer is no worshipper of Hamilton, who is indeed too 
much worshipped for his credit in these days, being the political darling of 
all the stupid men and clever women (in this country at least) who know 
something about him. They usually call him ‘the maker of the 
Constitution,” though he had about as little hand in the making (i.e., 
framing) of the Constitution as any man in America. He owes much to his 
splendid talent and to an attractive intellectual personality, but most of all 
to the pistol of Aaron Burr. Nevertheless, whatever Hamilton’s lack of 
popular sympathies may have been, and however limited the social purview 
of the constitution-makers as a body, judged by present-day facts and 
politics—it is yet seeing things out of focus, and character out of relation, 
to represent them as animated, in their day and generation, by purposes 
predominantly negative and malign: as being chiefly intent not on the 
re-establishment of the country and the saving of what had been so peril- 
ously won by the war, but on the repression of the common people in the 
interests of a class. The Constitution which they produced reflected fairly 
well their honest conception of what was normal social order and what was 
likely to be good government, and for the limitations of that conception 
their age must answer. History is not served, and human nature is 
falsified, by an account of their action which compels us to think of them as 
going about their work in the spirit of the swindler or the cracksman, or 
with the lurid consciousness of a conspirator in a vault. 

The bias which leads Mr. Simons to emphasize the negative aspect and 
the meaner motive in every historical phase and movement here reviewed 
makes his book less valuable and convincing than it might have been. 
Yet for negative contentions in regard to American history there is room 
enough and even call. It is true that in treating of the Civil War he takes 
too little account of such non-economic factors as state-patriotism or home- 
sentiment on the one side and devotion to an idea—the idea of the Union— 
on the other. At the same time the economic factors were many and of 
immense pressure, and a very compelling account of them is here given. 
The notion that the war was waged to free the slave dies hard, though the 
mystery rather is how it ever came to life. It was toa large extent, I think, 
reflected back upon America from Europe. For that was the issue of the 
conflict which Europe looked for from the first; and even Mr. Simons has 
to record that the workers of Lancashire were willing to starve patiently 
rather than that the Southern cotton should be released by ‘‘ recognition” 
or intervention on the part of England, bringing them bread and 
taking away the hopes of the bondmen. There, surely, we have 
a moral factor effective enough to be called a social force—and the one, 
perhaps, most decisive of the immediate issue, by its influence on the 
government here—yet a factor having no family likeness with those to 
which Mr. Simons credits the shaping power in social evolution. There is 
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one oasis in the desert of strife for merely material things: there is the 
chapter on “‘ The First Labor Movement, 1824—1836.” Though short-lived, 
it had splendid vision and purpose. And when it died, “ the face of 
society,’ says Mr. Simons, “ was largely transformed.” Very few 
Americans, it would seem, are aware how much, of all that they are rightly 
proud of in their social and political arrangements, they owe to the generous 
advocacies of a forgotten movement of working men. The record may 
stand to justify the optimism with which Mr. Simons contemplates the next 
impending historical category, that of Labour in the Seat of Power. 


“‘ Like the commercial and plantation interests that brought about 
separation from Great Britain and formulated the Constitution, like the 
chattel-slave owners that controlled the Government and molded it for 
two generations, like the capitalist class that rode into power through the 
blood and fraud and terror of civil war and Reconstruction, the working 
class has become in its turn the embodiment of the spirit of social pro- 
gress and is fighting for victory with a certainty of success before it.’’ 


As we are further told that ‘‘every class that has controlled the powers of 
government has used these powers to create a society after its own image, 
and the workers will do the same’’—a Tory at least may be forgiven for 


speculating with some anxiety as to the good looks of Labour in America. 
W. MAcDONALD. 


INSTINCT AND EXPERIENCE. By C. Lloyd Morgan, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
London : Methuen and Co., Ltd. Pp. xvii, 299. 
THIs volume is an important addition to the valuable series of books on 
psychology already standing to the credit of Professor Lloyd Morgan. 
Based upon a paper contributed by the author to a discussion of the relation 
of instinct to intelligence which took place two years ago at a joint meeting 
of the British Psychological Society, the Aristotelian Society, and the Mind 
Association, it represents a view of instinct already familiar to Professor 
Lloyd Morgan’s readers. This view, however, is not only set out in the 
present volume in a new form of exceptional clearness, but is supplemented 
by a number of chapters on recent theories of the nature of experience 
advocated by certain well-known modern psychologists which make the 
volume almost indispensable to the present-day student of psychology. 
Instinct, in Professor Lloyd Morgan’s view, is ‘‘ organic behaviour suffused 
with awareness.” It is in strictness a compound reflex limited to the 
functioning of the sub-cortical centres of the nervous system, but as an 
element of experience, and as such falling within the province of psycho- 
logy, it involves also the primary functioning of corresponding portions of 
the cerebral cortex. So far, however, as ‘‘ pre-perception”’ appears in the 
psychical correlate of this cortical process the instinct is to be regarded 
as presenting an admixture of intelligence. Thus the explanation of the 
distinction between instinct and intelligence, if not the distinction itself, is 
made to turn on the physiological distinction of the working of sub-cortical 
and cortical centres respectively. Such a method as this may not commend 
itself to the ‘“Home-Rulers” in psychology who like to regard their science 
as theoretically independent alike of physiology and of philosophy, but the 
extended use which the author makes of Professor Sherrington’s brilliant 
researches into the physiology of reflex action should go some way to 
convince the unprejudiced that physiological knowledge may not only help 
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psychological theory but may also form an integral part of psychological 
science. Whether Professor Lloyd Morgan is justified in assuming that 
psychology can be marked off from philosophy with much the same definite- 
ness as the physical sciences are, we may be permitted to doubt. Apart 
from the difficulty of accepting his view that metaphysics deals with 
questions of ‘‘ Source,’’ questions which as such are to be regarded as 
beyond the pale of scientific inquiry, there is the objection that such 
complete severing of the ties between psychology and philosophy involves 
an implicit denial of the existence of the latter branch of knowledge. This 
becomes obvious in the author’s criticism of Professor Bergson and Mr. 
McDougall, whom he accuses of mixing up questoins of Source with 
questions of Process. As against McDougall’s contention that there is no 
conceivable physiological correlate for the consciousness of meaning he 
brings forward the well-known, but inadequate, suggestion of ‘‘ context”’ 
and association paths. He dismisses Bergson’s theory of ‘‘ pure memory” 
from psychology simply because it is (in his view) metaphysical. In these 
and similar ways he would appear to have unnecessarily limited the scope 
of his inquiry, and detracted somewhat from its value. His criticisms of 
modern interactionism are interesting, even if they do not carry complete 
conviction to the reader. Especially so is his suggestion that the unity of 
consciousness has for its intelligible physiological correlate the “‘ total 
reaction” of the cerebrum. Whether he has entirely succeeded in proving 
his central thesis that experience can be explained, on the scientific plane, 
in a thoroughgoing monistic fashion is open to doubt. Nevertheless, his 
defence of scientific monism is one of the most powerful and lucid that have 
appeared in recent years, and should appeal to a very large circle of readers. 
Wm. Brown. 


ANALYSIS OR SYNTHESIS? 


THe Great ANALYsIs—A PLEA FOR A RATIONAL WORLD-ORDER. With an 
introduction by Gilbert Murray. Methuen and Co., Ltd. 2/6 net. 
At a first glance this slight and anonymous sketch would only seem to 
deserve notice at any length by reason of the eulogistic preface of Professor 
Gilbert Murray; and even this loses some of its force on a closer examina- 
tion. It seems that Professor Murray read the MS. of the book just after 
listening to two addresses in which it was asserted that— 
““No human mind was open to reason in public matters; no man or 
woman desirous of being just to another. The remedy for all ills was 
force practised by the weak against the strong. Every minority in 
the nation—Syndicalists and coal-owners, Suffragists and Anti-suffragists, 
Orangemen and Catholics, Publicans and Teetotalers—could compel the 
nation to obey it if it only had the nerve and hated its neighbours suffici- 
ently. In the distance you might have to face a glorious martyrdom in 
the last ditch; meantime you could revel in slander and evil passions, 
with a serene consciousness of duty fulfilled.” 
Publicly to declare a book good apparently because you have just heard or 
read something very bad, may seem a doubtful recommendation; and such 
a recommendation is no reason for a lengthy notice. Nevertheless the book 
has two serious claims on our consideration. One is that it contains some 
instructive fallacies in sociological method; the other that it emphasies 
some truths, which go to the root of the modern problem and are none the 
less valuable because they are not new. 
Our author begins by an attempt to simplify the problem. He supposes 
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that Yorkshire, suddenly separated from the rest of the planet, continues 
thenceforward as a self-contained world; and he asserts that “it is only a 
difference of scale not any difference of essence, that distinguishes the real 
from the imaginary problem.’’ Now, in the first place, by eliminating 
nationality, we eliminate the effect of the mutual action of these organisms, 
which are none the less real because they all form part of a greater whole. 
The same kind of simplification carried still further is found in the case of 
Robinson Crusoe, but the inference to be drawn from that profound 
sociological study is not that what is true of an isolated individual, family, 
county, or nation, is true of the same amid normal association and rivalry, 
but rather that the part depends on the whole, the individual on his fellows. 
Yorkshire thus isolated would inherit whatever she had from a past in 
which she was not isolated, but as we see in distant colonies, progress 
which depends so much on the interaction of varied civilisations, would be 
slower, and certain problems, far off in the great world would become 
pressing under the new conditions. How long will our coal last? The 
most accurate forecast may always be upset by new inventions. How 
would it solve the pressing problems of to-day, to know that at our present 
rate of consumption and supposing science and invention remained at a 
standstill, the supply would last four hundred and three years, seven 
months? We have surely more urgent matters to consider. Here, then, in 
a change of urgency in the problems to be dealt with, we have a second 
difference which does not depend upon scale; it depends upon relative 
importance. Thirdly, and this is the most essential difference of all, by 
the suddenness of the catastrophe, the author supposes all traditions and 
institutions to be so weakened, that vast changes can be introduced, solely 
from the point of view of the actual situation—that is to say, a sociological 
problem that is both statical and dynamical, becomes at once statical only. 
The dream of the revolutionist becomes a reality, and for good or ill, the 
weight of the past is lifted. Here, indeed, is a fundamental fallacy. To 
ignore the direction in which society is moving is to court certain failure 
in reform, for as our author recognises in this relation, we must know the 
laws of social development, if we would modify that development in 
any way. 

There are other fallacies closely related to these. Having excluded love 
from religion and made its true function consist only in “ formulating 
man’s relation to the mysteries that surround him, and expressing with 
pomp and poetic emphasis his aspirations towards immortality,” he finds 
no difficulty in reaching the conclusion that the growth of religion, unlike 
the growth of a language, is not a natural process. All the historic 
religions, he believes, “‘ were cut for people who wholly misconceived their 
situation both in space and time.” That each historic religion grew natur- 
ally out of the situation in which it first appeared, that it could not have 
arisen at a different stage of human development, that it was an effort to 
explain man’s relation to the world and to his fellow men, to bring harmony 
and unity to his feelings, thoughts and actions, so far as the knowledge 
available at the time allowed, that religious evolution has been marked by 
the growth of love, the decay of fear, these are aspects of religious history 
from which the author turns aside. 

He is on surer ground when he insists on the need of a world survey. 
But his idea of a survey is not appreciably in advance of that put into 
practice by Le Play and his followers. A survey that deals with material 
resources can only consist of a series of local surveys. Nor does it show 
much appreciation of the true purpose of such a survey that he considers it 
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impossible till the present age, because till lately some areas of backward 
civilisation in Central Africa and elsewhere had remained unexplored. It 
is doubtful whether he sees the weak points in such surveys. First, 
development being general not local, local surveys are always more statical 
than dynamical. For the survey to be useful, the general development of 
Man should be known—a development which local conditions do not 
control, but modify. Secondly, the survey of material conditions 
should be preceded by a survey of the sciences, the tools by which 
the facts of the survey can be reduced to order and from a formless 
mass organised and brought into relation with what is already known. 
This perhaps is covered by some general principles, which are quoted 
below, but it is the author’s failure to recognise that synthesis and analysis 
must go hand in hand, that makes him declare, ‘‘ What is wrong with the 
world is its vastness.’’ Order within should compensate for vastness 
without. Disorder may be a greater difficulty than size. Every scientific 
law is a beginning of synthesis. If we are to wait till analysis is complete, 
mankind will be buried under the facts accumulated. 

But the real value of the book consists in the prominence the author 
gives to some fundamental truths which have been often expressed before, 
but which, as they are not so far universally accepted, still less translated 
into action, cannot be too strongly impressed on the public. Here, for 
instance, is a remark which if applied to his proposed survey would do 
much to obviate the objection to that method of proceeding. Referring to 
our new recognition of the planet as a whole, he says :—‘‘It is given us 
to subjugate and fashion to our uses ; and before we can rationally subjugate 
it in fact, it is clear that we must subjugate it in thought, must envelop it, 


so to speak, in organising intelligence.’’ This will at once remind the 
reader of Auguste Comte," and the concluding passage of the book is even 
closer to the thought of that philosopher :—‘‘ The human intellect, organis- 


ing, order-bringing, must enlarge itself so as to embrace, in one great 
conspectus, the problems, not of a parish, or of a nation, but of the pendant 


globe.”” That conspectus, however, must embrace not only the present 
condition, but the past history of Humanity, if it is to throw light upon 
the future. S. H. SwInny. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE. 


THE Montessori MetHop. By Maria Montessori. London: Heinemann, 
1912. 7/6 net. 
Ir was a simple enough thing to do—to take a house in the poorest part of 
Rome, the quarter of San Lorenzo, to clean and suitably furnish it; to turn 
into it some of the uncared-for children, from three to seven years of age, that 
abound in that quarter; to place in charge a directress whose work was to 
be not so much that of a teacher impressing her own personality and 
authority on her little wards as that of an observant guardian who would 
make of house and garden an environment in which the activities of the 
children might have full play and in which self-education would be possible. 


_ “As the author does not seem to have made a study of Comte, a curious coincidence 
in their views on one point is of interest. Comte’s proposal to form a body of scientific 
philosophers has received less support than many of his other suggestions, and in 
particular his suggestion that they might be recognised as arbitrators or conciliators 
in international disputes has been scouted as a mere imitation of medieval institutions. 
But the writer of this book who is no admirer of the Catholic Church proposes the 
formation of an International College of Systematic Sociology, which might in time be 
recognised as the best possible Board of Arbitration for international claims. 
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So simple, indeed, that already the critics are discovering that there is 
nothing new in the theory although they must admit that the Children’s 
House (Casa dei Bambini) cannot be easily ante-dated. 

The Children’s House is something more than a mere practical ilustration 
of the Montessori theory, for we may be sure long after the theory has been 
scrapped these “schools within the house” will thrive and will give many 
contributions to educational thought. No one is more conscious than Dr. 
Montessori herself of the tentative nature of her experiments. ‘“‘ This 
book,’”’ she writes, ‘“‘of methods compiled by one person alone, must be 
followed by many others. It is my hope that starting from the individual 
study of the child educated with our method, other educators will set forth 
the results of their experiments. These are the pedagogical books which 
await us in the future.” 

Quite naturally Dr. Montessori in introducing her system stresses the 
defects of the ordinary school though we do not think that she always 
remembers the good points of the best Kindergartens. It is not quite true to 
say of all these schools that discipline in them is attained by long training 
in immobility. There are hundreds of teachers in England and America 
unfamiliar with the Montessori method who would agree with her when she 
says : ‘‘ We do not consider an individual disciplined only when he has been 
rendered as artificially silent as a mute and as immovable as a paralytic. 
He is an individual annihilated not disciplined.” But even if it be allowed 
that her criticisms are not deserved her argument is not affected thereby : 
she is justified in urging that the “‘ ordinary teacher cannot understand that 
her new task is apparently passive like that of the astronomer who sits 
immovable before the telescope while the world whirls through space. This 
idea that life acts of itself and that in order to study it, to divine its secrets 
or to direct its activity it is mecessary to observe it and to understand 
without intervening ” is still unfamiliar to the ordinary teacher. 

The directress must not interfere with the spontaneous activity of the 
child, for by interfering she robs him of his liberty, and to that extent hin- 
ders his self-education. Her influence is to be indirect ; she acts through the 
didactic material prepared by Dr. Montessori by which the child learns to 
correct his own errors, whether the errors are those relating to form and 
colour, to touch or to movement. In referring to apparatus designed to 
educate the eye to the differential perception of dimensions,” she writes, 
“there is no question here of teaching the knowledge of the dimensions 
through the medium of these pieces. Neither is it our aim that the child 
shall know how to use, without an error, the material presented to him, thus 
performing the exercises well. That would place our material on the same 
basis as many others, for example that of Froebel, and would require again 
the active work of the teacher, who busies herself furnishing knowledge, 
and making haste to correct every error in order that the child may learn 
the use of the objects.” Again, “our didactic material renders auto- 
education possible, permits a methodical education of the senses; not upon 
the ability of the teacher does such education rest, but upon the didactic 
system. This presents objects which, first, attract the spontaneous 
attention of the child, and, second, contain a rational gradation of stimuli. 
In the face of these quotations it is not easy to misunderstand the 
essential differences between the Montessori system and all other prevalent 
systems. By the one system the children are arranged in classes and 
taught collectively; by the other the child teaches itself. 

The defects of the system are, we consider, its neglect of group nme 
and the allowing of the children to learn to read too early. As soon asa child 
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can read it begins to observe less. Therefore if a child learn to read by the 
age of eight it is quite early enough. The abolition of group teaching is 
unscientific. Man is a gregarious animal, and he can acquire experiences 
as a member of a group that he cannot acquire alone. The didactic material 
is prepared on the assumption that the training for all children should be 
the same and that the “material” for this training can be relied upon 
without the personal influence of the teacher to bring about the required 
development in the pupil. The weakest spot in the whole structure appears 
to us to be its extreme individualism and the consequent tendency to 
substitute a certain mechanical errorless system for the present half 
mechanical half mob system. For long it has been recognised by teachers 
that a child should discover things for himself, but surely this should not be 
interpreted to mean that it will do a child any harm to be occasionally 
corrected directly by the teacher. To substitute for the living teacher an 
untiringly watchful automaton, to conduct the education of the children so 
that each child becomes wholly absorbed in its own activities, to forget that 
children will learn from others directly and will continually be receiving 
blame and praise, is to substitute mechanism for vitalism, is to serve 
blindly a formula which admittedly cannot cover the child’s whole life. 
Does the automatism of this system explain why so little is said of the 
child as artist? No one can doubt, however, as we have already said, that 
the Schools will discover many weak places in the armour of the theory, 
and one of the first effects of the experiments now being made will reveal 
that it is not along the path planned by scientists, but along that planned 
by artists, that the child will most naturally tread. His delight in singing, 
dancing, drama, and round games cannot be quenched except by a rigid 
discipline alien from the Montessori theory. We agree with the writer 
of the introduction to this volume that possibly the best system will be 
found by combining the individualism of Montessori with the collectivism 
of Froebel. Anyway, it is a remarkable contribution to educational theory 
and entitles the author to a place beside Froebel, Herbart, and Spencer. 
aqcmaunin F.K. 
SEX IN EDUCATION. 


Tue Sexvat Lire or tHE CHILD. By Dr. Albert Moll; translated from the 

German by Dr. Eden Paul. London: George Allen, 1912. 15/- net. 
It is a symptom of social convalescence that a book like this should appear 
in an English dress and under the auspices of Ruskin’s publisher. But if 
the sexual education of children (by which, of course, I mean their objective 
training, as distinguished from sexual enlightenment) is to be recognised 
as being of no less importance than, for example, their athletic education 
(now so sophistically exploited), it is a pity that the intelligent parent 
should be debarred from the purchase of this masterly study if he does not 
happen to be a member of the medical, scholastic, legal or clerical profes- 
sion. Dr. Moll is world-famous as one of our greatest authorities upon 
sexual problems. No comprehensive study of the beginnings of the sexual 
life has previously been undertaken. The author has been led to write a 
complete account, chiefly because the “‘ knowledge of the sexual life of the 
child will indirectly enrich our knowledge also of the sexual life of the 
adult.” Among other reasons is the consideration that ‘‘ the modern move- 
ment in favour of the sexual enlightenment of young persons renders 
indispensable the possession of precise knowledge of the sexuality of the 
child.” “Judges and magistrates also,’ and, we may add, the ever increas- 
ing body of persons in authority throughout the social system, ‘‘are very 
greatly interested in this matter.” 
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For various excellent reasons Dr. Moll divides childhood into two equal 
periods,—the first from birth to the completion of the seventh year, the 
second from the beginning of the eighth to the end of the fourteenth. The 
years immediately following the beginning of the fifteenth year he denotes 
as the period of youth. The earlier part of fhis last inevitably falls under 
frequent consideration, and is therefore conveniently distinguished as the 
third period of childhood. One important fact is constantly brought before 
the reader,—namely, that the sexual life has its beginnings long before 
puberty, and that these beginnings are in all respects as significant as is 
the puberal development itself. Another thesis, the undifferentiated 
character of the early phases of the sexual impulse, is also insisted upon. 
The proof of this may be regarded as complete, and the fact is important in 
its bearing upon the question of congenital perversion. It has been too 
often assumed as established that apparently inveterate cases of perversion 
are congenital. But there may be a great difference between an inveterate 
habit and an inborn tendency. 

Throughout the author shows rare judgment and scientific sanity. He 
also holds the balance remarkably well (and here those practically interested 
have an excellent example) between the claims of educational and social 
progress and of social inertia and tradition. He exposes scores of popular 
fallacies, and reveals dangers where popular knowledge has preached 
security. Morality-fanatics and moral pagans alike are condemned with 
invincible logic and in plain terms. Never has the case for and against the 
dangers of masturbation been put so cogently; rarely has the distinction 
between real and natural modesty and shame on the one hand, and artificial 
and indirectly injurious ‘‘ decency’ and prudery on the other, been drawn 
with so masterly a touch. The final chapter, on sexual education, is 
certainly the best introduction to the subject ever penned. It is already 
classic, and can only be modified by future discoveries in the psychology and 
physiology of the growing child. There is a good deal of repetition—an 
excellent thing. In fact, the writing, well backed up by the clear and 
expressive translation, shows throughout a deliberately conceived and 
thoroughly carried out plan of popular instruction. In a scientific book, 
careful of precision in terms, this is a great achievement. The whole work 
is, without exaggeration, a masterpiece of research, but none the less a 
masterpiece of practical application in one of the most backward branches 
of sociological science. A. E. CRAWLEY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ADOLESCENT EpucaTion. By Cyril 
Bruyn Andrews. Rebman, Ltd. §/-. 

A DISTINCTIVELY sociological book on education is a rarity. Here Mr. 
Andrews gives us sociology on every page. He deems that “the first duty 
of the educationist is to respect all sciences and appreciate the value of all 
professions.’”” The schoolmaster he desiderates would make no golden 
rules and consider no subject or method of study as practical in itself, but, 
like Dr. Montessori, would watch rather than teach the pupils, in order to 
discover what particular activities would enable each one of them to do 
creative work and learn self-discipline. The author points out that 
children are naturally avid of experience, and of getting it by inquiry and 
experiment on their own account, and that if this desire is baulked in 
school time, putatively by way of discipline, their curiosity and inventive 
energies find an outlet in clandestine occupations and investigations that 
seriously weaken their self-respect. 

This psychological knowledge leads him to criticize the Public Schools 
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as sanctuaries of idol-worship. His remedies for the evils which cloistral 
seminaries promote are self-government, like that of the George Junior 
Republic, co-education, the teaching of civics, and thorough and open 
instruction in the physiology of sex. His ideal school would be “a 
community of people of all ages and sexes brought together for a common 
object, and maintained in close unity by personal and intimate friend- 
ships.”” The common object would consist in giving all the members of 
this community the opportunity of acquiring ‘‘ the slow and reasoned 
self-assertion”’ by which a man makes a fitting place for himself in the 
world, having regard to the interests of everyone who is affected by his 
action. Mr. Andrews evinces a Spencerian faith in the educative effect of 
self-assertion and self-education which teachers cannot corroborate. Most 
of them find suggestion more useful than Spencerism. But he is by no 
means unaware of the value of that kind of cunning. On one page he 
recommends ‘‘the judicious direction of desire,’’ and on another the use 
of the words ‘‘clever” and “stupid” in place of ‘‘good” and ‘‘wicked” in 
descriptions of virtuous and vicious conduct. He rightly remarks that a 
tactful master who made this substitution would find he “‘ had entered on 
an almost magical road of moral teaching.”” The book is eminently 
straightforward and public-spirited, and would be pleasant reading 
throughout, but that it contains a good deal of unnecessary scolding of 
schoolmasters. A minor blemish, borrowed from Dr. Stanley Hall, is the 
avoidance of the words youth and lad in favour of ‘‘ adolescent.” M.E.R. 


A DEFENCE OF THE INTELLECT. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF INDIVIDUALITY AND VALUE: THE GiFFORD LECTURES FOR 
1911. Delivered in Edinburgh University by B. Bosanquet, LL.D., 
D.C.L., F.B.A. Macmillan and Co., 1912. Pp. xxxvii, 409. 

SIGNs are not wanting that the recent anti-intellectualist crusade is giving 

way to a reaction. Criticism of the Intuitionism of M. Bergson is coming 

in from all sides, and to many it seems that it is necessary to “recall and 
concentrate the modern mind out of its distraction” (p. vi). This, in his 

Gifford Lectures, Professor Bosanquet attempts to do. He does not claim 

to introduce ‘‘ new theoretical conceptions ’’; his aim rather is to point out 

that “if we critically consider what we really want and need, we shall find 

that it can be rationally established by a straightforward argument” (p. v)- 

It is perhaps, to be regretted that, in spite of its clear style and lucid expos!- 

tion and the human interest that pervades it, this is not a work likely to 

become fashionable nor to engage the attention of that portion of the public 
that has been captivated by the spell of M. Bergson. The main purport of 
this notable work is constructive and positive and, for this reason, it may 
be regarded as an effective answer to M. Bergson for, while the particular 
metaphysical theories of the latter are dealt with, for the most part in foot- 
notes, the entire work is a positive criticism of the “ repetition” view of 
intellect that lies at the basis of the Bergsonian position. Undoubtedly the 
most important point in Bergson’s theory is his conception of intellect in 
its opposition to intuition, and it is this central conception that Professor 

Bosanquet seeks to overthrow. 

He goes to the root of the “recent polemic against intellect” when, 
having pointed out that it springs “‘ from a deep-rooted impulse to miscon- 
ceive and mutilate the whole activity of thought, which is, in essence, 4 
recrudescence of the superstition that its work is purely analytic,” h¢ 
shows that it results from ‘‘a fundamental error of principle depending 0 
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a vicious logical theory,” the error, namely, of identifying ‘“‘the spontaneity 
of life with an unmotived diversity and intelligence proper with an impotent 
identity ’’ (pp. 92, 94). As against this Professor Bosanquet maintains that 
intelligence is ‘‘the active form of totality and nisus towards the whole” 
(p. 98), and the keynote is struck by the assertion that “logical exactitude 
in the full and true sense is not a deadening but a vitalizing quality” (p. 59). 
Logical determination so far from being opposed to freedom and creative- 
ness is their essence. This leads to further criticism of M. Bergson and of 
Dr. Ward, both of whom admit ‘contingency into the heart of things’ in 
order to save individual freedom. But the “ bias towards contingency 
arises,’’ Professor Bosanquet contends, ‘“‘from a misinterpretation of the 
demand for creative initiative, combined with a failure to appreciate the 
true nature of logical process” (p. 356). A right conception of this 
process shows us that the greatest art involves the deepest logic, and “‘ we 
feel that not the invention of novelty, but the logic that lays bare the heart 
and structure of things, ‘and in doing so purifies and intensifies the feeling 
which current appearances are too confused and contradictory to evoke, is 
the true secret of art’’ (p. 332). Professor Bergson and his school make 
much of our inability to predict a work of art, but this inability to foresee is 
“not because we are too rational, but because we are not rational enough.” 
We lack the ‘“‘ fundamental brainwork’’ necessary for such penetrative 
logic; nevertheless, ‘‘ all logical activity is a world of content reshaping 
itself by its own spirit and laws in presence of new suggestions; a 
syllogism is in principle nothing less, and a Parthenon or “ Paradise Lost”’ 
is, in principle, nothing more” (p. 333). Logic or the ‘spirit of totality’ 
is, then, ‘“‘the clue to reality, value, and freedom.’”’ The false view of 
intellect here contested rests upon a false view of the universal as an 
abstract generalisation, instead of a concrete universal in which ‘a 
systematic identity subordinates diversity to itself or, more truly, reveals 
itself as the spirit of communion and totality, within which identity and 
difference are distinguishable but inseparable points of view” (p. 40). 
This concrete universal is fully exemplified only in the Individual for it 
must be ‘something complete and self-contained,’ and ‘‘ Individuality is 
the ultimate completeness of that character of wholeness and non-contradic- 
tion which we first generalised under the name of logical stability ” (p. 68). 
Professor Bosanquet is concerned to establish that Individuality is not 
antagonistic to law and uniformity. To imagine that this is the case is, 
he says, to make the mistake of supposing that the Uniformity of Nature 
means that ‘the future will resemble the past.’ But this is now an 
entirely discredited supposition and, to avoid it, it would be well to 
substitute ‘ relevancy ’ for ‘ uniformity.’ Hence we must reject the view 
that individuality is incompatible with law; it is rather the highest 
expression of law as logical nexus, and Professor Bsoanquet urges that 
“no other conception offers any loophole whatever by which Freedom can 
be saved, or a creative, constructive, and initiative character vindicated for 
the self’’ (p. 320). Freedom is not spontaneity if by that be meant 
irrational variation; it is logical self-determinateness. With regard to 
this conception of freedom it may be noted that Professor Bosanquet takes 
up a position which he regards as distinguished, on the one hand from 
indeterminism, and, on the other, from determinism. This only holds, 
however, if the latter be identified with fatalism. The conception of 
freedom as self-determination or positive non-contradiction, which Professor 
Bosanquet prefers to describe as “‘ determinateness,” is separated from 
“determinism” by ‘‘ the distinction between logic and fatality” (p. 34°). 
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The intellectualist attitude comes out very strongly in the author’s 
treatment of teleology as “‘ worthiness to be purposive” rather than as 
‘‘ purposiveness.’’ That the universe as a whole can be teleological in the 
sense of having a purpose could only be admitted, Professor Bosanquet 
thinks, by a Pragmatist. Teleology, indeed, is ‘‘a conception which loses 
its distinctive meaning as we deepen its philosophical interpretation " 
(p. 123). While every purpose implies value the converse is not true. 
Value is to be defined as satisfactoriness, and objects possess as much value 
“as they possess of reality and trueness”’ (p.317). Hence, finite individuals 
cannot be valued apart from the universe which “is the ultimate value 
and standard of value” (p. 309). What exists, therefore, has value, and 
this is the consistent working out of Professor Bosanquet’s contention that 
“importance and reality are sides of the same characteristic” (p.v). But, if 
this be so, then the standard of value is the whole, and there is no criterion 
by which we may determine the value of the existent. This, surely, is an 
unsatisfactory position. 

It follows, further, from the definition of Individuality that there is but 
one real Individual—the Absolute. At this point Professor Bosanquet is 
faced with the difficulty—common to all forms of Monism—of accounting 
for the dissociation of the particulars without destroying the unity of the 
whole. The emphasis is laid here rather upon the unity than the 
multiplicity, and the ultimate reality of the separate selves is denied. But 
the author’s treatment of this difficulty and of the problem of evil is, 1s 
yet, incomplete, and is certainly unsatisfactory as it stands. It may be 
more justly criticised when we have before us the Second Series which is to 
treat of the worth and destiny of the Individual, of God and the Absolute. 
Meanwhile, it is the opinion of the present writer that the masterly defence 
of the creativeness of intellect, the treatment of the unforseeable in art, and 
the vindication of freedom as self-determinateness within the province cf 
intellect no less than of will has prepared the way for a juster conception of 
Individuality and has indicated the lines upon which a truly rational 
idealism may be constructed. L. S. STEBBING. 


Harpy Humanity. By Dr. Frederick van Eeden. New York: Doubleday, 
Page and Co., 1912. 
DR. VAN EEDEN has been long widely known in his own country (Holland), 
and in many capacities—primarily as poet, novelist and dramatist, but also 
in the earlier part of his career as a psychologist-physician of distinction, 
and in later years as a social leader, a vigorous and generous experimenta- 
list, who has freely staked and sacrificed time, toil and fortune upon his 
endeavours. This record of his experiences is wisely and pleasantly cast 
in autobiographic form ; and its presentment of the psychology of nineteenth 
century Holland in general, and of his own ancestral and personal condi- 
tions in particular, will doubtless gain and lead on many readers when a 
simple narrative of social aims and efforts would not alone have attracted. 
For us however here, as for himself, these are the main matters of the 
volume, and their essential record, their principles, their lessons are well 
and frankly told. After a great railway strike in which he had taken an 
active part, and in which the workers were defeated, and largely replaced, 
Dr. van Eeden took up the heroic task of seeking help for some 2000 starving 
families. Contributions were collected from rich and poor alike ; but instead 
of being spent on temporary relief, the funds were organised and employed 
as business capital : a co-operative store factory, and farm-colony, rapidly 
arose, and struggled onwards into a mutualist and self-supporting condition. 
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How business management was deficient, and how what there was, was 
objected to by the doctrinaire Socialists who actually formed a large propor- 
tion of the membership,—these with other difficulties are clearly set forth. 
The principles of ‘‘Workers, work for each other,”’ and of the co-operation of 
rustic with urban industries were thus not only clearly stated, but actively 
and generously upheld,—indeed to the full extent of Dr. van Eeden’s not 
inconsiderable estate, fortune and credit. Nevertheless catastrophe came; 
and in the clear and unsparing analysis of the causes of this lies the main 
value of the book, whether for active co-operator or passive student. The 
educational value of this generous failure, its lessons to the workman, to 
the business man, and to the social idealist, are all clearly brought out, and 
merit careful reading; while it is cheering to find our author, who has 
worked, suffered and learned in all three capacities, no whit discouraged in 
his ‘‘faith in the ultimate success of future similar efforts’’; and thus 
starting anew in America, with his scheme clarified and re-formed. The 
statement of this occupies the second half of the book—and its conception 
of ‘‘Co-production”’ is vigorously and persuasively set forth to the American 
reader, to whom, our author confidently hopes, this union of productive 
energy in complex co-operation, with business methods and management 
freed only of their egoism from the labour point of view, should especially 
appeal. We trust that this may be so; and that in a land which has already 
had so many examples of pioneering communities of varying fortune, Dr. 
van Eeden may have the large measure of his success his enlightened, 
generous and now experienced leadership merits, and the yet wider influ- 
ence he has in so many distinctive ways the talent to inspire. P.G. 


THe O_p IRIsH WorLD. By Alice Stopford Green. Dublin: M. H. Gill 

and Son, Ltd. London: Macmillan and Co., Lid, 1912. 4/- net. 
THIs volume, which may be considered a supplement to ‘“‘ The Making of 
Ireland and its Undoing,’’ consists of five studies, some of which have been 
given as lectures while the others have appeared in periodicals. One, 
entitled ‘‘A Great Irish Lady,” deals with a somewhat obscure period of 
Irish history, the Irish revival in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Another gives an account of the Castle of Ardglass in County Down, and 
of the scene when it was recently thrown open to the public as a memorial 
and museum of the old Irish life. A third, ‘‘ Tradition in Irish History,” 
is a complete vindication of ‘‘The Making of Ireland and its Undoing” 
from the criticisms of a Quarterly reviewer, a defence excellent in its good 
taste and good sense, and at the same time something more than a mere 
defence, since it is a powerful plea for the revision of the traditional view 
of the history of Ireland. But it is the first two papers in the volume that 
have most interest to the sociologist. 

“The Way of History in Ireland” opens with the contrast between the 
interest in history among the English and the Irish. ‘‘ The past is 
rapidly overlaid among men who live intensely in the present and the 
immediate future. A great gulf separates them from a race like the Irish, 
to whom the far past and the far future are part of the eternal present, the 
very condition of thought, the furniture without which the mind is bare.” 
Nor is there wanting a practical reason for the study of history, which Man 
alone of all creatures can create :— 

‘The individual man left to himself is helpless to stand against the 
powers of the world. Alone he can do nothing. His strength lies in the 
generations and associations of man behind him, linked in an endless 
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tradition, who have made for him his art, religion, science, politics, social 

laws. It is only in communion with that company of workers that he can 

take a step forward.” 
But with all the love and need of history, circumstances in Ireland have 
been very unfavourable to historical study. The earlier materials were in a 
tongue despised or ‘suspected by the rulers of the country, and a tradition 
grew up among English writers very unfavourable to the old Irish civilisa- 
tion. Mrs. Green gives an amusing sketch of the steps by which the 
account of a visit to the O’Cane by an anonymous Bohemian baron, grew in 
particularity and in blackness as it passed from Fynes Moryson in the 
sixteenth century to Froude and from Froude to Mahaffy; and she gives 
ample reason for her view that a new examination of Irish history is needed. 
One great enterprise, the Ordnance Survey, planned by Sir Thomas Larcom, 
is of no little interest, for it was commenced in 1828, many years before 
Le Play, and was one of the most complete sociological surveys including 
history and antiquities, natural products, economic state and social condi- 
tions, ever attempted. The first memoir, that for the County of Derry, 
published in 1837, was hailed with universal enthusiasm—and no other on 
that basis was ever allowed to appear. 

In the paper on the Trade Routes of Ireland, it is pointed out that in 
early times the Irish traded directly with France and Spain, while the 
communications with England were unimportant, the best Irish ports not 
being on the East side. Ireland, lying out of the track of the barbarians, 
became a refuge for the learning of the ancient world. The situation 
changed when the Norsemen swept the seas; but even then, when the first 
troubles were over, Ireland had the advantage of lying in the main track 
between Norway and Western Europe. When later on the Danes tried to 
found a great Empire, they did not succeed in bringing Ireland within it. 
Only with the English invasion, did natural give place to political 
geography, and the ocean cease to be the chief highway of Irish commerce. 

————- S. H. SwInny. 
FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU AND COLBERT. By the late Dr. J. H. Bridges. 
Macmillan and Co., 1912. 2/6 net. 

AN excellent service is rendered by the re-publication of these lectures, 
delivered nearly half a century ago. Apart from their present value they 
afford an interesting view of the kind of mental pabulum which could be 
offered to, and accepted by, a popular audience in the mid-Victorian epoch, 
for the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, in spite of its somewhat 
pretentious name, has never been a select body of experts. There is little 
or nothing in these pages which would suggest any ephemeral purpose. 
The personality of the lecturer and his gift of clear and forcible expression 
would indeed go far to recommend his views, but a full understanding of 
his attitude could hardly have been gained at a single hearing by any but 
an instructed listener. The solidity of his treatment of the problem he set 
before him gives, however, an unusual value to the lectures as a permanent 
contribution to historical research. To some readers they may seem a little 
doctrinaire, but allowance will readily be made for the unfamiliarity of the 
author’s standpoint at the time that the lectures were delivered. It is 
instructive, indeed, to note on the one hand that a sociological treatment ot 
history was so confidently applied in this country nearly fifty years ago, 
and on the other hand that the adoption of such a method still seems so 
unusual as to call for special remark. 

As might have been expected, the age of Louis XIV presents itself to 
Dr. Bridges not as a brilliant pageant, or a record of military achievements ; 
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though he leaves out of sight none of its varied features, he is concerned 
mainly with its significance as a phase in the general course of the national 
development. His purview is even wider than this: for him the middle 
portion of the seventeenth century is not only a critical period in the history 
of France, but a turning-point in the whole of western civilisation. The 
decay of medizevalism and the definite birth of the modern spirit are, he 
believes, to be most clearly discerned on French soil and at the time when 
the final religious struggle of the Thirty Years’ War was ended by a 
concordat. As one of the countries which, in Comte’s phrase, were “‘ saved 
from Protestantism,” and yet as a country where the Reformers were strong 
enough to make terms for themselves, France became the arena of the 
struggle between the old and the new régime in their intellectual and social 
aspects, while its dynastic antecedents and its economic conditions made it 
the scene of the earliest notable triumphs of the modern spirit in govern- 
ment and industry. It may be that in one or another of these aspects Dr. 
Bridges has been inclined to exaggerate the pre-eminence of France, or at 
least to emphasize unduly the points of contrast with other nations. The 
statement, for example, that in the history of our own political development 
the people has sided with the aristocracy against the sovereign, while in 
France it has supported the monarchy against the aristocracy, is surely 
couched in too absolute a form. It would be more accurate to say that the 
English people had played off the one dominating influence against the 
other. On the whole, however, Dr. Bridges makes out his case, that the 
consolidation of the monarchy in France under the far-seeing statesmen of 
the seventeenth century led eventually to a more rapid and complete 
emancipation of the people from political and social tyranny than took place 
in any of the other great European states. It may be also that the great 
French statesmen of this period are credited with a more conscious purpose 
than was really theirs in certain aspects of their policy. There is perhaps 
a temptation to fill out the line of succession rather too definitely ; it is not 
easy to see a continuous constructive purpose running through the 
chequered policies of Henry IV, Sully, Richelieu, Mazarin, Colbert, and to 
some extent Louis XIV himself. Yet even if it had to be admitted that 
some of these,—especially the first and the last—‘‘ builded better than they 
knew,” it would remain true that their collective labours at so critical a 
time gave a definite direction to the march of European history. The 
significance of the two central figures in Dr. Bridges’ canvas is admirably 
brought out; though in many respects Richelieu and Colbert make an 
effective foil to each other, the identity of their aims and the continuity of 
their efforts are made clear. To those who do not fear a treatment of 
historical problems which bases its interpretations on a scientific philosophy 
this little book will prove to be of high interest and value. J.0. 


Loca GoveRNMENT HanpBooK oN Epvucation. By H. O. Newland. 
London: C. Griffin and Co. 6/- net. 

For most of the activities of local government, says Mr. Newland, there 
are excellent handbooks, but for Education there is practically none. He 
has therefore in this manual, set himself to give all the essential facts 
about the administration of public instruction in the United Kingdom— 
primary, secondary, and higher; a brief summary of similar administration 
in other countries and the principal British Colonies, and notes on such 
special problems as medical inspection, the feeding of necessitous children, 
religious and moral education, and so forth. The compilation has been 
carefully done and the material is clearly tabulated. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


FRENCH. 


THE July-August number of La ScrENcE SocIALE is always the most 
interesting of the year, because it is the chronicle of L’Ecole des Roches 
for the past twelve months. Recent material acquisitions of the school are 
an artistic Protestant chapel, a pavillon des beauz-arts, a fishpond, and a 
shower-bath apparatus which enables nine boys at a time to go through an 
enjoyable series of ablutions in five minutes. The sociological and the 
humanitarian work of the boys has consisted in paying fortnightly visits 
to poor families and holding three committees each term to discuss the 
cases, carrying on a temperance campaign, contributing to children’s holiday 
funds and a sustentation fund for priests, inspecting a slum parish in the 
metropolis under the guidance of l’abbé Gamble, and making weekly 
excursions to factories and workshops. The last-named expeditions are 
made in connection with the commercial instruction given at the school, 
and one of them, on the occasion of the half-term holiday, took a professor 
and three students as far as London. The boys who are destined for 
business careers have been further educated for the part they will have to 
play in life by being entrusted with the entire responsibility of the 
publication of l’Echo, the school magazine. The result is that they have 
nearly trebled the circulation and have made a profit for the year of about 
500 francs. Judging from the report of what the old boys are doing, one 
would form a highly favourable opinion of this kind of training. No fewer 
than So per cent. of them occupy positions of trust and influence in business 
or manufacturing firms, while only 20 per cent. have entered the profes- 
sions, and the number of those who have become mere officials is quite 
negligible. The June issue is a study of the farmers of Jersey, by M. 
Pierre Galichet, and the September issue an account of the Commune cf 
d’Aulhat, in the province of Puy-de-Déme, by M. Paul Roux. Both of 
these monographs are lucid, interesting and thorough, like all the publica- 
tions sent out by the International Society of Social Science. 


The July and the August-September issue of the REvuE INTERNATIONALE 
DE SOcIOLOGI£ both open with an obituary notice : in the one case of Jacques 
Novicow and in the other of Alfred Fouillée. English readers who want 
to admire Novicow, partly by reason of the striking resemblance of his 
pacificism to that of Mr. Norman Angell, but cannot do so because they 
think he was ridiculously idealistic, will find the former study very 
gratifying, for it contains the information that he was no academic dreamer, 
but a successful manufacturer who maintained his belief in the rationality 
of men and the practicability of universal peace throughout a lifetime 
devoted mainly to business. The account of Fouillée shows that he was a 
sociologist who not only did justice to the claims of all sciences and schools 
of thought, but also contrived to popularize sociology without vulgarizing 
it. This appreciation is followed by a chapter from Professor Cosentini’s 
new book, on the reform of civil legislation, in which he pleads for the 
democratization of the law; and by a paper on the boy scouts in which 
M. Lortel informs us that this creation of an English general represents 
another French idea that only British folk have been able to realize, in that 
a — scheme was outlined by M. Poincaré, as Minister of Education, 
in 1895. 
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Continuations, by M. Emile Chauffard and M. Szerer respectively, of 
the discussions of the Paris Sociological Society on contingency are reported 
in the June and July numbers. M. Chauffard’s contentions are based on 
Leibnitz’s maxim, Omne individuum ineffabile. The purport of them is : 
there is no science of the individual; society consists of individuals; 
therefore there is no science of society. M. Szerer inclines to M. Bergson’s 
view, for which, of course, there is excellent psychological authority, that 
it is easy to explain any event in the light of preceding events—after it has 
happened. He goes on to make a distinction between the historical or merely 
descriptive sciences and those in which it is possible to establish general laws 
unexpected deviations from which would be regarded as contingencies. He 
puts sociology in the latter category, but denies that sociologists have as 
yet been able to posit any laws in their science. This article is preceded by 
VUniversité de France, in which Dr. Duprat pleads for democratic reforms 
and the establishment of a “ sociocracy’’ at the universities; and by 
La Responsabilité criminelle, in which M. Pierre Kahn advises magistrates 
to wait until adequate asylum accommodation has been provided for 
irresponsible criminals before they put modern knowledge of criminal 
heredity into practice, since the protection of the public is more important 
than the happiness of the prisoners. Side by side with Mr. Chauffard’s 
article is a paper in which M. René Worms tells us that throughout the 
roth century the excess of male over female births progressively decreased 
in Europe, particularly in France; and a paper in which M. Jean de Pange 
shows that the very ancient system of entail known as the fideicommissum 
is still in force among the Germans to such an extent that even the 
Socialists have no hope of being able to make any essentially democratic 
laws for the holding of land in Germany. 

The June, July and August numbers of Le Muster SociaL, Mémoires et 
Documents are devoted, respectively, to Situation de notre élevage, by M. 
Marcel Vacher; Jardins d’enfants, by M. Maurice Wolff; and Le régime 
d’épargne postale des Etats-Unis, by Mr. W. F. Willoughby. The children’s 
gardens are the Froebelian schools of Germany, Switzerland, Belgium and 
America in which gardening, both collective and individual, forms an 
important part of the curriculum. In Belgium, Switzerland, and South 
Germany they are municipal institutions, and in Prussia they may become 
so before long. The propagandist leagues by which they are maintained 
there are rich and powerful, and are not only schools for mothers and 
children, but also for feminists of the best type. Similar schools are now 
being instituted in France, and in the Alsatian district the methods 
employed in them are to be associated with those of Dr. Montessori, which 
have been derived, M. Wolff claims, proximately from the children’s 
“gardens” and ultimately from Rousseau. Mr. Willoughby deals with 
the excellent post-office savings bank scheme which came into operation in 
the United States in 1910. There is no central government department, and 
the deposits are entrusted by the local post-offices to the neighbouring banks. 
Thus the cost of administration is small, and there is no leakage of capital 
from country to town. Another advantage of the system is that it is not a 
gigantic, sudden undertaking, but can be adopted gradually. 

This autumn, for the first time, the Sociological Review has received 
copies of L’AcTION NATIONALE, a monthly review of politics and economics 
that was founded in 1908, and is priced at 2fr.50. It contains brief articles, 
long notes under such headings as Questions extérieures, Questions navales, 
Questions économiques, and well-classified book notices. The presentation 
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of the matter is clear, the print good, and the paper light yet substantial. In 
the first article of the August number, L’Outillage national, M. Marius 
Richard shows that France is falling behind in the commerce of the world 
for lack of good waterways, which have not been constructed because the 
people have given too much attention to production and to politics, and too 
little to transport and to economics. M. Eugéne Bonhoure, in La crise de 
l’Islam, enlarges on the hopeless incongruity between the Mohammedan 
theocracy and the requirements of modern business. He prophesies that 
the Powers will maintain Islam by their jealousies, but that it may go 
under if its priests do not accommodate themselves to circumstances as the 
Roman Catholic clergy have done. M. Nestler Tricoche, in L’Extravagance 
américaine, tells an amazing story of the frenzy with which men and women 
of all classes are running the race of fashion in the United States. A typist 
will go to her work in the morning with a music-case to suggest that she is 
not a clerk; and a petty contractor who has a minute business at the top 
of twenty-five stories will make his notepaper look as if he rented the whole 
building. But worse still, bank deposits are being seriously depleted for 
the purchase of motor-cars, the craze for which has driven thousands of 
people to mortgage their property, real and personal, for the privilege ot 
risking their necks on the roads. 

The chief article in the September issue is Les transformations de 
Vagriculture frangaise et leurs conséquences, by M. Michel Auge-Laribé, 
who informs us that the country is divided up very fairly between small 
and large holdings, so that market-gardening, corn-growing, and cattle- 
raising all get a just share of attention. 


GERMAN. 


The most interesting sociological matter contained in the third issue of 
the ZENTRALBLATT FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE for 1912 is an account of Verebung 
und Auslese in ihrer soziologischen und politischen Bedeutung, by W. 
Schallmayer, the eugenist, showing that in this book he deprecates but 
does not deplore the measures that are taken to frustrate the selective 
processes of nature. Of only one humanitarian policy can he unreservedly 
approve, that of the careful nurture of infants. In their case he believes 
that hygiene counts for more than heredity. In another section of the work 
he points out that China is the only civilized state that has lasted for four- 
and-a-half thousand years. He attributes this continuity to the pride which 
every Chinaman takes in having numerous descendants, and ventures to 
prophesy that in a thousand years the Chinese will be the culture race 
of the world. In the fourth number some space is devoted to the considera- 
tion of Professor Boas’s ‘‘ discovery ’’ that even in the first generation the 
children of European emigrants who are born in the United States are 
typical Americans in the anthropological sense. Paul Radosavljevich 
expresses the opinion that the Professor’s calculations are highly inaccurate, 
S. R. Steinmetz that the reputed changes in the skull do actually take place, 
and that they mark the disappearance of a poverty type of people who are 
reared in Eastern Europe. It does not seem to strike him that this 
explanation is inadequate, although he gives much consideration to the 
fact that the negroes and Iroquois retain their racial characteristics although 
they have lived side by side with Americans for generations. 


Professor Boas’s theories are also discussed, but not explained, by 
Moritz Alsberg, in the ARCHIV FtR RAsSEN-u. GESELLSCHAFTS-BiOLOGIE for 
March and April, under the title Schaddelform und Umwelt. Alsberg 
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expresses the view that environment is certainly a potent factor in the 
determination of the shape of the skull, and supports this contention by 
reference to the measurements of neolithic skulls made by Professor Ranke 
and Dr. Sprater, according to which the shortheads were found to belong 
to the mountainous, the longheads to the flat districts. He states that the 
like evidence can be obtained for the present era and for the iron age and 
that of the migrations, which brought into central Europe all sorts of folks 
from North, South and East whose children’s heads all conformed to the 
mountain-and-plain rule within quite a short period. He goes on to discuss 
Walcher’s theory that a short or long skull can be manufactured by the 
simple process of making a child always lie in a certain position, with the 
head on a soft or hard pillow, as the case may be, during the first eighteen 
months of its life. From all these doctrines one derives the impression that 
the science of anthropology is to-day very uncertain; and remembrances of 
the Universal Races Congress of 1911 corroborate that opinion. 

From Zur Biotik der siidrussischen Juden, in the same number, British 
readers will learn, with surprise, that limitation of the family is becoming 
as common among the Jews of Germany as among the French, and is now 
being adopted by their Russian congeners from whose ranks the decreasing 
Jewish communities of the West used to be recruited. This article, which 
is the work of Dr. Weissenberg, of Elisabethgrad, is followed by a 
genealogical study of the family of Samson of Wolfenbiittel covering the 
years between 1697 and 1900. The writer is Dr. Felix Theilhaber, author ot 
Der Untergang der deutschen Juden, who here demonstrates to how large an 
extent Jews have married into the noble families of Europe, and how 
common mixed marriages are becoming in almost all sections of the Jewish 
nation. He reckons that in the German Empire as a whole 25 per cent. of 
the marriages among the Jews are racially impure, while in the towns the 
proportion runs up to about 4o per cent. 


Also received :—Revue de métaphysique et de morale (July); Bulletin 
de la statistique générale de la France (July); Le Musée social, Annales 
(June, July, August). 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


PoLiTicaL SCIENCE QUARTERLY (September). In an article headed ‘‘ The 
Road to Citizenship” Mr. H. P. Williams gives an analysis of the 
naturalization records of the district court of Lancaster county, Nebraska 
a study which is of particular interest just now when the question of the 
absorption of aliens by the United States is being widely discussed. E. C. 
vom Baur deals with German methods of treating workmen’s injuries, and 
W. Z. Ripley with some present-day problems in railway regulation. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocioLoGy. Questions of Social Psychology 
occupy a considerable part of the excellent July number, and present a good 
many points of interest for the inquirer in this field. Mr. Robert 
McDougall of New York University writes on ‘‘ The Social Basis of 
Individuality,” and Mr. J. H. Crooker on ‘‘ The Psychology of Disease.’’ 
Mr. G. E. Howard (University of Nebraska) has a paper on “‘ Social 
Psychology of the Spectator,”’ in which he asks : Why not capitalize crowd- 
suggestion for social welfare? He quotes Miss Jane Addams as authority 
for the surprising fact that one Sunday evening, three years ago, it was 
estimated that one-sixth of the entire population of Chicago was to be found 
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in the theatres. An article on ‘‘American Lawlessness”’ touches a problem 
of grave importance and the writer, V. S. Yarros, quotes Professor Franklin 
Giddings, head of the Department of Sociology at Columbia University, as 
saying that in the last fifteen or twenty years ‘‘a profound deterioration in 
private and public conduct’’ had taken place in the United States. Mr. 
Arthur K. Rogers (University of Missouri) discusses the social philosophy 
of Edmund Burke. 

In the September number Professor Albion Small has a paper on 
“Applied Sociology” and Mr. C. R. Henderson one on “Applied Sociology” 
or social technology. Eugen von Philippovich discusses ‘“‘ The Infusion of 
Socio-political Ideas into the Literature of German Economics.” 


THe Rounp TasLe. Messrs. Macmillan have lately taken over the 
publication of this quarterly review of the politics of the British Empire, 
which with the September issue reaches its eighth number. The announce- 
ment is made that the Round Table is a co-operative enterprise conducted 
by people dwelling in all parts of the British Empire, whose aim is to 
survey imperial politics ‘“‘ entirely free from the bias of local party issues.” 
In the two numbers that have so far reached us this aim is kept admirably 
in view, and we note, in connection, with certain of the questions discussed, 
a notable open mindedness in regard to probable future developments— 
for example, in India. The responsibility for the articles, all unsigned, 
rests with the correspondents on the Review in the countries with which 
they deal. The June issue has an informing article on the Brisbane general 
strike; the most valuable contributions to September are contributions on 
the Australian Labour movement and on India’s place in the Empire. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
MEETINGS IN THE MICHAELMAS TERM. 


Tue following meetings of the Sociological Society have been arranged for 
the first half of the Winter Session :— 


October 15. Professor Geddes : ‘‘ Mythology and Life : an interpretation of 
Olympus.” 8-15 p.m. 

October 29. Dr. F. W. Mott, F.R.S.: ‘‘ Is Insanity on the Increase?” 
8-15 p.m. 

November 12. Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy: “ Sati—a vindication of the 
Indian woman.” 5-15 p.m. 

November 26. Miss B. L. Hutchins: ‘‘ Fatigue and Efficiency.”” 5-15 p.m. 

December 10. Mr. F. G. D’Aeth: ‘“ The Unit of Social Organisation in 
Towns.” 8-15 p.m. 


The meetings are held in the hall of the Royal Society of Arts, 18 John 
Street, Adelphi, with the exception of that on November 26, which will be 
held at another hall in the neighbourhood (to be announced). The 
afternoon meetings are preceded by tea at 4-45. 
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Andrews, C. B. ‘Adolescent Education.” Rebman. 5/- net. 

Ellis, Havelock. ‘The Task of Social Hygiene.’’ Constable. 8/6 net. 

Moll, Dr. Albert. (Translated by Dr. Eden Paul.) ‘‘ The Sexual Life of 
the Child.’”” George Allen. 15/- net. 

McCabe, David A. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science. No. 2. ‘‘ The Standard Rate in American Trade 
Unions.”’ Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. $3.00. 

MacDonald, J. R. ‘‘Syndicalism.’”’ Constable. 1/-net. 

Barbour, Sir David. ‘‘ The Standard of Value.’? Macmillan. 6/- net. 

Goldmark, Josephine. ‘‘ Fatigue and Efficiency.’” New York: Charities 
Publication Committee. $3.50. 

Porter, G. R. (Revised by F. W. Hirst.) ‘‘ The Progress of the Nation.’ 
New edition. Methuen. 21/- net. 

Green, Mrs. J. R. ‘‘ The Old Irish World.’”’ Dublin: Gill and Son; 
London: Macmillan. 4/- net. 

Deussen, Dr. Paul. (Translated by Charles Johnston.) ‘‘ The System of 
the Vedanta.’’ Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. $3.00 net. 

Frazer, J. G. ‘‘ The Golden Bough. Part V. Spirits of the Corn and 
of the Wild.”’ Third edition. Two vols. Macmillan. 20/- net. 

‘Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to the Torres 
Straits. Vol. IV. Arts and Crafts.’”’ Edited by Dr. A. C. Haddon. 
Cambridge : The University Press. 25/- net. 

Bryce, James. ‘‘ South America: Observations and Impressions.’’ Mac- 
millan. 8/6 net. 

Spencer, Baldwin and Gillen, F. J. ‘‘Across Australia.”’ Two vols. With 
illustrations and maps. Macmillan. 21/- net. 

Hertz, G. B. With Preface by Sir A. Hopkinson. ‘‘ The Manchester 
Politician.”” Manchester: Sherratt and Hughes. 2/6 net. 

Haskin, F. J. ‘‘The American Government.” Philadelphia and London : 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 4/6 net. 

Green, F. E. ‘‘ The Awakening of England.’’ Nelson and Sons, 1911. 
2/- net. 

Home University Library. J. S. Chapman: “ Political Economy.”’ Mrs. 
Creighton : ‘‘ Missions.’’ Williams and Norgate. 1/- each net. 

Morgan, C. Lloyd. ‘Instinct and Experience.”” Methuen. 5/- net. 

Newland, H. Osman. ‘“ Local Government Handbook on Education.’’ 
Griffin and Co. 6/- net. 

Finlay-Johnson, H. ‘‘ The Dramatic Method of Teaching.’’ Second 
edition. Nisbet and Co. 3/6. 

Lynch, Arthur. ‘‘ Psychology: A New System.” Two vols. Stephen 
Swift. 21/- net. 

Addams, Jane. ‘‘A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil.’’ New York: 
Macmillan Co. 4/6 net. 

Mackirdy, Mrs. Archibald, and Willis, W. N. ‘‘ The White Slave Market.” 
Second edition. Stanley Paul and Co. 5/- net. 

Shirmacher, Dr. Kaethe. Translated by C. C. Eckhardt. ‘‘ The Modern 
Woman’s Rights Movement.”” New York: Macmillan Co. 6/6 net. 
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Kitchin, S. B. ‘“‘A History of Divorce.” Chapman and Hall. 7/6 net. 

‘ Viator.’ ‘‘ Divorce in its Ecclesiastical Aspect.’”’ Stanley Paul and Co. 
1/- net. 

Nearing, Scott and Nellie. ‘‘ Woman and Social Progress.’’ New York : 
Macmillan Co. 6/6 net. . 

Kenngott, George F. ‘‘ The Record of a City: a Social Survey of Lowell, 
Massachusetts.’”” New York: Macmillan Co. 12/6 net. 

Kirk, William (edited by). ‘A Modern City : Providence, Rhode Island.” 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1909. 10/- net. 

Zueblin, Charles. ‘‘A Decade of Civic Development.”” Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1905. 5/- net. 

Short, W. M. (selected by). ‘‘Arthur James Balfour as Philosopher and 
Thinker.’”’ Longmans. 7/6 net. 

Dealey, J. Q. ‘‘ The Family in its Sociological Aspects.’’ Boston, Mass. : 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 cents net. 

Lofthouse, W. F. ‘‘ Ethics and the Family.’’ Hodder and Stoughton. 
7/6 net. 

Younghusband, Sir F. ‘‘ Within: Thoughts during Convalescence.” 
Williams and Norgate. 3/6 net. 

Instituts Solvay. Hock, A. ‘‘ Mission dans le Katanga. II. L’Agricul- 
ture au Katanga : Possibilités et Realités.’’ Brussels : Misch et Thron. 
3 fr. 50. 


Bibliothéque Sociologique Internationale. René Worms: “ La Sexualité 


dans les Naissances frangaises.’” 5 and 6 francs. Lucien Arréat: 
“Genie Individuel et Contrainte Sociale.’’ 2 frs. Paris: Giard et 
Briére. 


Humbert, Sylvain. ‘Histoire des Partis Socialistes en France. IX. Le 
Mouvement Syndical.”” Paris: Riviére. o fr. 75. 

Sabatier, Paul. ‘‘ L’Orientation religieuse de la France actuelle.’’ Paris: 
A. Colin, 1911. 3 fr. 50. 

Halévy, Elie. ‘‘ Histoire du Peuple Anglais au XIXe Siécle. I. Anglais 
en 1815.’’ Paris: Hachette. 15 frs. 

Institut Solvay. ‘‘ La Politique de Reforme Sociale en Angleterre : Confer- 
ences de l’Eighty Club.” Brussels : Misch et Thron. 
Miraben, G. ‘‘ Encyclopédie internationale. VI (Hygiéne). La Lutte 
Antitoxique : La Fumée Divine.’’ Paris: Giard et Briére. 4 frs. 
Maciejewski, Casimir. ‘‘ La Guerre: ses Causes et les Moyens de la 
prévenir.”” Paris: Giard et Briére. 2 frs. 

Loria, Achille. Biblioteca di Scienze Sociali. Vol. XXXIX. “ Le Basi 
Economiche della Constituzione Sociale.’”” Fourth edition. Milan: 
Fratelli Bocca, 1913. Lire 15. 


PAMPHLETS. 

“‘ The Ideal Calendar and the Practical.” Reprinted from the Australian 
Mining Standard, 1912. 1/-. 

“The Religious Aspect of the Women’s Movement.” Being a Series of 
Addresses delivered at Meetings at Queen’s Hall, June 1912. 6d. 

“ Report of the Special Commission on Hours of Labour in Continuous 
a Presented to the Seventh Delegates’ Meeting at Zurich, 
1912. , 














